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NEWS AND NOTES 





@ Palestine 


Since the signing of the Egyptian-Israeli armistice 
on February 24, events have moved swiftly in Pales- 
tine. On March 1, the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission stated in its first progress report that it had 
been carrying on preliminary discussions with Israel 
and the Arab states. It had also invited the Arab Gov- 
ernments to meet in Beirut on March 21 to exchange 
views on solving the refugee problem. Ten days later, 
Israel and Trans-Jordan signed a general cease-fire 
agreement applying to all sectors involved. However, 
complaints of truce violations in the region of the 
Gulf of Aqaba led to a full investigation by United 
Nations observers—and the Acting Mediator reported 
on March 23 that there had been troop movements 
and reinforcements in violation of the truce, but that 
no fighting had taken place in the Southern Negeb. 
Meanwhile, on March 21, the Syrian Government in- 
formed the Acting Mediator of its willingness to enter 
into armistice negotiations with Israel and, two days 
later, the representatives of Lebanon and Israel signed 
an armistice agreement at Ras En-Naquura (see page 
290). 


© Trusteeship Reports 


Nearing the end of what promised to be the longest 
continuous session so far, the Trusteeship Council on 
March 23 began the last phase of its work on the 
reports dealing with five Trust Territories—four in 
Africa and one in the Pacific. Having devoted 
several meetings to detailed examination, the Council 
took up the final phase of its taskk—the formulation 
of its conclusions, observations and recommendations. 


A feature of the Council’s debates on all the 
reports has been the special attention given to educa- 
tional facilities and progress in the Trust Territories, 
which in most cases were found to be lacking. Even 
in New Zealand-administered Western Samoa, where 
the Council found the progressive conditions gener- 
ally satisfactory, several members urged an expansion 
of the secondary school system and the provision of 
greater opportunities for learning English. (See page 
293.) 


Meeting twice daily towards the end of its crowded 
session the Council also completed various other 
items on its agenda. These included preliminary ex- 
amination of the reports of the Visiting Mission to 
East Africa—reviewing conditions in Ruanda-Urundi 
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and Tanganyika; consideration of various petitions; 
and arrangements for the despatch of a Visiting 
Mission to West African Trust Territories next No- 
vember. 


@ Economic and Social Council 


A record agenda of 53 items was dealt with by 
the Economic and Social Council at its eighth session, 
which ended on March 18 after meeting for five weeks. 
Among the main achievements were the adoption of 
measures to promote technical assistance for the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries (see 
page 321). The social items on which action was taken 
included some of a controversial nature such as the 
question of forced labor (see page 331) and the in- 
fringement of trade union rights (see page 335). 

A summary of the Council’s decisions appears on 
page 301. 


@ Indonesia 


Developments in the Indonesian question, includ- 
ing the Netherlands proposal for a round table con- 
ference at the Hague, were taken up by the Security 
Council at meetings between March 10 and 21. The 
Council discussed the proposal at length and Canada 
proposed on March 11 that preliminary discussions 
might be held in Indonesia, under the auspices of the 
United Nations Commission there, regarding the time 
and conditions under which the conference at The 
Hague could be held. This proposal was adopted by 
the Council on March 23. Points from the main 
statements by the representatives of the Netherlands 
and of the Republic appear on pages 296 and 298. 
A report on the Council’s discussions and action 
will appear in the next issue. 


@ Kashmir 


On March 22 the Secretary General announced 
the appointment of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, of 
the United States, as Plebiscite Administrator in 
Jammu and Kashmir. In this new task Admiral 
Nimitz will be responsible for organizing and con- 
ducting a plebiscite to determine the political future 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, and achieve final 
settlement of the dispute between India and Pakistan. 
Civil and military authorities and the principal polit- 
ical elements in the State are to give every assistance 
to the Plebiscite Administrator in order to ensure the 
freedom and impartiality of the plebiscite. (See page 
320.) 
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The second cease-fire agreement in Palestine was 
signed by Trans-Jordan and Israel on March 11 — 
ten days after negotiations began at Rhodes under 
the chairmanship of Acting Mediator Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche. The document, a General Cease-fire Agree- 
ment, applies to all sectors on which the forces of 
the two countries were opposed. Reuben Shiloah and 
Colonel Moshe Dayan signed for Israel and Colonel 
Ahmed El Jundi and Colonel Mouaita for Trans- 
Jordan. Unlike the arrangement between Egypt and 
Israel, this is not an armistice but, as Dr. Bunche 
said, it was the first step in that direction. 


The cease-fire — which went into effect with the 
signing of the agreement— is “complete and enduring” 
and applies to all military or para-military forces of 
the parties concerned wherever located. It extends 
to all sectors, beginning in the north at Kh Deir Azab. 
No element of the ground or air forces of either party 
is to advance beyond the positions held by the fore- 
most elements of its ground forces, nor is any ele- 
ment of the air or naval forces of either party to 
enter into or pass over waters adjacent to the coast- 
line held by the other party. The parties are to allow 
and facilitate complete supervision of the truce by 
United Nations observers. Finally, there is to be no 
movement of civilians from one side to the other 
except by mutual agreement. 


The cease-fire does not prejudice the rights, claims, 
interests or positions of either party on specific mat- 
ters which might relate to current armistice negotia- 
tions, or to the “ultimate peaceful settlement of all 
outstanding issues between the parties.” 


In transmitting the text of this cease-fire to the 
President of the Security Council, Dr. Bunche added 
that he had expressed the hope that “its scrupulous 
observance by both sides would serve to dissipate 
the tension which has recently developed in the 
Southern Negeb.” 


Dr. Bunche was referring to several complaints 
which he had received from the Trans-Jordan dele- 
gation at Rhodes, alleging military operations by 
Israeli forces in the Southern Negeb, particularly 
north of Aqaba. 


Dr. Bunche reported that he had transmitted these 
complaints immediately to Israeli authorities and 
was subsequently informed in formal notes that at 
no point south of the Dead Sea had their forces 
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moved beyond the frontier nor had they attacked any 
Trans-Jordan positions or patrols. However, they had 
encountered a mobile Arab Legion patrol west of 
Gharandal on the Palestine side of the Trans-Jordan 
frontier, but had not returned the patrol’s fire. Israeli 
authorities protested strongly against this invasion of 
their territory and demanded the withdrawal of Trans- 
Jordan forces. 

On March 10, Dr. Bunche reported, the Israeli 
Foreign Minister had given “emphatic assurance” 
that there had been no clashes in the area, while the 
head of the Israeli delegation at Rhodes had denied 
that Israeli forces had any intention of advancing 
on Aqaba. 


Situation Investigated 


Between March 7 and 18, the situation in the 
Southern Negeb was fully investigated by United Na- 
tions military observers, and the following facts were 
established: 


e Israeli forces “at considerably more than normal 
patrol strength” have moved into the area between the 
Dead Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba in Palestine, taking 
up positions not previously occupied. 

e@ Small Arab forces and small Israeli patrols have 
recently patrolled parts of this area in violation of the 
truce. 


e The main movement of Israeli troops has been on 
a road in the Wadi Araba, running inside Palestine but 
close to the Trans-Jordan frontier. 


e Neither the complaint that Israeli troops crossed the 
Trans-Jordan border nor the report that a body of 
Israeli troops entered Umm Reshresh by a road from 
the Egyptian side of the frontier could be verified. 


e No fighting has taken place between the Trans- 
Jordan and Israeli forces in the Southern Negeb. 
e By March 15, Israeli forces had established a series 
of points on the Palestine side of the border in 
Wadi Araba from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Aqaba, 
together with vehicles, two tanks and six half tracks. 
e British forces at Aqaba were reinforced on March 
13 by new forces put ashore from an LST. 
e No tension existed in the Aqaba area and no inci- 
dents were likely other than the possibility of patrol 
clashes along the Trans-Jordan frontier. 

In his report of March 23 to the President of the 
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Security Council, setting forth these facts, Dr. Bunche 
added that it was clear on the available evidence that 
Israeli forces have effectively occupied the area in 
question since March 7, and that “it is established 
that no Trans-Jordan forces are now on the Palestine 
side of the frontier in this area.” The Acting Media- 
tor was “quite convinced” that the military positions, 
other than at Aqaba, have all been established (with 
one or two possible exceptions) either by Trans- 
Jordan or Israeli forces since the existing truce came 
into. effect on July 18, 1948, and therefore in 
violation of its terms. Similarly, patrolling activity 
and reinforcement of pre-truce forces on either side 
of the frontier in this sector conflicted with truce con- 
ditions. 

The next development in the Israel-Trans-Jordan 
talks at Rhodes occurred on March 18, when the 
representatives of the two Governments agreed to 
an adjournment of meetings for three days .The pur- 
pose of this move was to allow the emissaries to re- 
turn to their respective capitals for consultations on 
an agreed list of all outstanding questions. Until the 
representatives returned to Rhodes with the views of 
their Governments on these matters, it was felt that 
further meetings would not be productive. 


Lebanese-Israeli Agreement 

Meanwhile, better progress was being made at Ras 
En-Naqura, in Lebanon, where armistice negotiations 
had been going on between representatives of Israel 
and Lebanon during March. Held under the Chair- 
manship of Henri Vigier, Personal Representative of 
the Acting Mediator, the discussions resulted in the 
drafting of a General Armistice Agreement which 
was signed March 23 by Colonel Tewfik Salem, head 
of the Lebanese delegation, and by Colonel Mordecai 
Makleff, head of the Israeli delegation. 

This agreement, which is similar in general content 
to that signed earlier by Egypt and Israel, begins by 
affirming a number of principles, to be “fully ob- 
served by both parties during the Armistice” : 

e The Security Council’s injunction against resort 
to military force to settle the Palestine question shall 
be scrupulously respected; 

@ No aggressive action shall be undertaken, planned 
or threatened against the people or armed forces of 
either party; 

e Each party’s right to security and freedom from 
fear of attack shall be fully respected; 

e The armistice is accepted “as an indispensable step 
toward the liquidation of armed conflict and the 
restoration of peace.” 

In addition, the parties recognize—with a view to 
implementing the Security Council’s resolution of 
November 16—the principle that no military or po- 
litical advantage should be gained under the Council’s 
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truce, and that no provision of the armistice agree- 
ment in any way prejudices the rights, claims, and 
positions of either party in the ultimate peaceful set- 
tlement of the Palestine question. 

Article Three of the agreement establishes “a gen- 
eral armistice between the armed forces of the two 
parties—land, sea, and air.” Succeeding Articles de- 
limit an armistice demarcation line, which follows the 
international boundary between Lebanon and Pales- 
tine; call for the withdrawal of troops and the ex- 
change of prisoners} and create 2 seven-member 
Mixed Armistice Commission to supervise the execu- 
tion of the provisions of the agreement. 

The agreement came into effect immediately upon 
signing, and it is to remain in force until a peaceful 
settlement between the parties is achieved. However, 
after one year, either party may, in the absence of 
mutual agreement to revise any provisions of the 
agreement, call upon the Secretary-General to con- 
voke a conference of the two parties to review, revise, 
or suspend any provisions (other than the “principles” 
upon which the agreement is based). 

Meanwhile still another Arab State — Syria — 
agreed on March 20 to enter into armistice negotia- 
tions with Israel. This was in answer to the invita- 
tion to negotiate which Dr. Bunche had addressed 
to the Arab States on January 30. 


Conciliation Commission 


While these developments were taking place 
through the office of the Acting Mediator in Pales- 
tine, the three-member Conciliation Commission — 
created by the Assembly last December to “take 
steps to assist the Governments and authorities con- 
cerned to achieve a final settlement of all questions 
outstanding among them” — had been pursuing its 
objectives at its headquarters in Jerusalem. On March 
1, the Commission sent its first Progress Report on 
work since January 24, when it set up official head- 
quarters. 

To bring about a rapprochement between the par- 
ties concerned should be, in the opinion of its three 
members, the immediate effort of the Conciliation 
Commission. Its most pressing task should be to use 
its good offices to enable the Governments to meet 
and enter into negotiations, if possible, directly. As 
for the negotiations currently taking place in Rhodes, 
however, the Commission felt that their success might 
be jeopardized “if their direction were to be trans- 
ferred by the Security Council from the Acting Medi- 
ator to the Conciliation Commission before their 
conclusion.” The success of those negotiations would 
greatly calm the atmosphere and facilitate the Com- 
mission’s own task considerably. 

The Commission then turned to three questions — 
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Jerusalem, the Holy Places, and refugees — on 
which it had been given specific directives by the 
Assembly last December. 

First of all, it set up a special committee on 
Jerusalem, for preparatory work on proposals for an 
international regime. These proposals are to be pre- 
sented to the next regular Assembly session. 

The Commission has not considered it necessary 
to take any special measures for the time being re- 
garding the Holy Places outside the Jerusalem area. 
However, it has the impression that the political 
authorities concerned would undoubtedly be ready 
to give formal guarantees for the protection of and 
access to the Holy Places as required by the Assem- 
bly resolution. 

As to refugees, the Commission has had two 
lengthy discussions with Stanton Griffis, Director of 
the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, 
with a view to establishing close relations between 
the two bodies. It has also taken steps to secure the 
services of an expert who would be qualified to 
undertake necessary preparatory work and studies, 
and also assume, if necessary, the direction of the 
repatriation, resettlement, and social and economic 
rehabilitation operations for which the Commission 
is responsible. 

In order to establish contact with the Govern- 
ments concerned, the Conciliation Commission made 
a series of official visits in February to Egypt, Saudi 





Arabia, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and 
Israel. It received a friendly welcome everywhere, 
the report states, and long discussions were held 
with the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
each country. 

These talks were only preliminary, the object be- 
ing to canvass the parties on how contact could be 
established and negotiations begun. In the first place, 
the Commission reports, it found the Arab and Israeli 
Governments “in an attitude of mind definitely fav- 
orable to peace.” However, this does not mean that 
peace will be established quickly or easily, for the 
desire for peace does not prevent the parties from 
continuing firmly to maintain their respective points 
of view on various outstanding questions. “The task 
of bringing them closer together for the purpose of 
conciliating these divergent points of view will not 
be an easy one,” the report adds. 

The Commission believes it would be useful to 
continue such conversations regarding the method 
of approaching and solving the refugee problem. 

The Commission reports that it was impressed 
from the beginning by the importance and the ex- 
treme urgency of the refugee question from both the 
humanitarian and political points of view. The Arab 
Governments also attach the greatest importance to 
this matter. But owing to the impossibility of con- 
tinuing negotiations by repeated visits to the various 

(Continued on page 349) 


(Left.) Headquarters of the United Nations Conciliation Commission at Jerusalem. (Right.) 
Israeli and Arab soldiers mount guard outside Commission Headquarters. (UN-2048, 20855) 
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Council Reviews Progress In Western Samoa 


In Western Samoa a person may still be condemned 
to “social banishment,” a traditional punishment for 
violating Samoan customs. When this happens the 
man cannot attend the village councils or otherwise 
represent his family. He can take no part in any 
communal activity—or work. All advantages of com- 
munal life are denied to him. And, if the head of a 
family is thus banished, all members of the family 
are also deprived of their rights. 


Actually, however, said J. F. H. Grattan, Special 
Representative of New Zealand at the Trusteeship 
Council’s oral examination on February 25, tempor- 
ary exile is not such a bad plight because the ban- 
ished person could move with his family to a neigh- 
boring village. Also the village chief may commute 
banishment for a fine—usually presentation of a 
pig to the village. Banishment in Western Samoa 
today is very different from what it was in the olden 
days when Samoans did not own any property and 
anyone so sentenced risked his life. Asked what would 
happen if a person refused to accept banishment, 
Mr. Grattan said that he could appeal to the Depart- 
ment of Samoan Affairs—which might, if satisfied 
that the punishment was too severe, tell the village 
that the offender was being returned and warn that 
no “active physical steps” should be taken against 
him. 


Victor D. Carpio, of the Philippines, asked how 
administrative control was exercised over the export 
of copra from the Territory. Mr. Grattan said that 
the Copra Board Ordinance was passed only last 
December but when it began operations it would 
control all copra exports to the world markets, and 
a stabilization fund would be created to maintain 
copra prices during bad production years. The fund 
would be employed strictly in the interests of the 
producers and from time to time it would be necessary 
to draw upon it in order to increase prices paid to 
the growers. The fund might also be used for such 
research purposes as the eradication of the cocoanut 
beetle which at present claimed a fairly large share 
of the crop. It was certainly not intended that the 
fund should accumulate indefinitely or that it would 
not directly benefit the growers who were most entitled 
to it. 


Mr. Carpio then asked whether all the consider- 
able imports of spirits and liquors were used exclus- 
ively for medicinal and industrial purposes and what 
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proportion was sold to the Samoans. Liquor con- 
sumed in the Territory could only be issued on the 
authority of a card signed by a medical officer and 
given for medicinal purposes, said Mr. Grattan. A 
very small proportion was issued to Samoans, as many 
of their own leaders were opposed to the granting 
of liquor to the indigenous population. 


To this Sir Carl Berendsen added that for those 
who were not indigenous or inured to the climate of 
Western Samoa, alcoholic liquor taken regularly in 
medicinal quantities was an effective means of avoid- 
ing deleterious effects. 


“Money Economy” 


Noting that only sixty Samoans earned more than 
£200 a year, Victor D. Carpio of the Philippines 
wondered why their salaries were so small. Mr. 
Grattan stated that there could scarcely be more 
than 3,000 wage-earners in the entire Territory, of 
whom less than half were Samoans. For the most 
part, he said, the people relied on a subsistence econ- 
omy for their livelihood, growing their own food 
on their own land, and fishing in the sea and rivers. 
From the sale of their copra and cocoa they were 
able to buy all the imported foodstuffs and clothing 
they needed, and also contribute to churches and 
any social activities which they cnjoyed. 


Rightly or wrongly the Samoans felt that they 
possessed a great advantage over Furopeans in the 
matter of “money economy,” Mr. Grattan declared. 
The depressions of the 1930s, for instance, had 
little effect on them, save for denying them certain 
imported articles. There was no such thing in Samoan 
society as poverty, as it was understood in the West 
and, although Samoans conceded the value of such 
things as canned goods, ships and planes, they still 
felt that their own way of life was vastly superior to 
the European way. 


Territory's Imports 


Replying to Dr. Lin Mousheng, of China, the 
Special Representative said that almost everything for 
Europeans was being imported into the Territory, 
since it produced only fruits, vegetables and cattle 
which were slaughtered for beef. Considerable meat 
and canned goods were imported from New Zealand, 
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Australia and the United States, while all items of 
clothing were brought into the country. Chief import 
duties were 17/2 per cent on goods from British 
countries, and 25 per cent on goods from other 
countries. 


What, asked Mr. Soldatov of the U.S.S.R., was 
the respective proportion of waste land possessed by 
Europeans and the indigenous population? Samoans 
were mostly coastal dwellers, said Mr. Grattan. They 
use sea water for cooking and are firmly convinced 
that they could remain healthy only by living near 
the sea. The area originally vested in the New Zea- 
land Government, after the first World War was 
113,560 acres; of that area the New Zealand Repara- 
tion Estates now held 75,360 acres, including over 
9,000 acres of improved plantation land and 7,190 
acres of unimproved plantation land. A total area 
of 4,681 acres was leased to Europeans and Samoans, 
the balance of 53,653 acres being unoccupied and 
unimproved land. 


Educational Progress 


Replying to various questions on educational ad- 
vancement, Mr. Grattan said that children in the in- 
digenous schools outside Apia sat cross-legged on 
floor mats. As soon as possible, however, all Samoan 
schools were being provided with European-style 
equipment, and the New Zealand Government was 
furnishing large supplies of school equipment free. 


The only Samoans who had completed secondary 
school courses were those who had studied in New 
Zealand under the scholarship system. No Samoans 
had yet received university education, but it was 
hoped that some would in the near future. The 
Samoan language was taught in the village schools 
by Samoan teachers, but pupils in upper classes re- 
ceived English tuition. At the Leifiifi high school all 
teaching was in English and this would be the case 
when the new Samoan College was established. 


A. I. Bakr, of Iraq, asked if it was not advisable 
for a Trust Territory with an identity of its own to 
retain its own language in education. Neither the 
Administration nor the Samoan people had any in- 
tention of discarding the Samoan language, said Mr. 
Grattan, but Samoans reaiized that a knowledge of 
English was essential for their advancement towards 
self-government. 


Answering further questions on education, Mr. 
Grattan confirmed that 95 per cent of the indigenous 
population was literate, and doubted whether the in- 
cidence of illiteracy was, in fact, as high as the figure 
of five per cent which was given in the Administrative 
report. 
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Shakespeare in Samoa 


Keen interest in Samoan cultural life was evinced 
by A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., who asked 
for fuller information as to plans for cultural de- 
velopment. Mr. Grattan, the Special Representa- 
tive, stated that there was no Samoan literature in 
the accepted European sense, unless the magnificent 
translation of the Bible could be regarded as 
such. There was, however, a Samoan music, a 
body of Samoan poetry, and a group of Samoans 
who had earned the reputation of being Samoan 
song writers. Although they had no theatre in the 
European style, Samoans were displaying a grow- 
ing appreciation of concert parties and troops of 
Samoan players. Villages had organized Shakes- 
pearian productions in the vernacular. Mr. Grattan 
thought there definitely was cultural development 
on purely Samoan lines. 


During the Council’s general debate on the report 
several members paid warm tributes to New Zealand’s 
administration of the Territory, and expressed the 
hope that the Administering Authority will continue 
its energetic efforts to promote the welfare of the 
people in every sphere. The Soviet representative, 
on the other hand, considered that the Administration 
had not taken adequate measures to promote the 
overall advancement of the Samoan people towards 
their ultimate goal of self-government or independ- 
ence, as called for by Article 76 of the Charter. 


In criticizing many aspects of the Administration, 
Mr. Soldatov particularly questioned the value of 
the peoples’ representation, in view of the fact that 
the indigenous members of the Legislative Assembly 
had only a feeble majority. Moreover, he said, they 
included three members of ruling families, while the 
other eleven representatives were chosen by the heads 
of families (the Fono of Faipule), which itself was 
appointed by heads of families. It could not be 
claimed that those bodies represented the broad mass 
of the people. Mr. Soldatov further noted that the 
European population had five seats for 5,000 persons, 
while the indigenous population could elect only 
eleven representatives for 67,000 inhabitants. The 
Administering Authority thus had unlimited powers 
by using the tribal system and failing to encourage the 
direct participation of the local population in legisla- 
tive matters. 


The best tracts of land still belonged to Europeans 
or to the New Zealand Government, and the 73,000 
acres formerly owned by German settlers had not 
been returned to the people. Mr. Soldatov was also 
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critical of the health and educational services, stressing 
the lack of secondary schools, and the encouragement 
of cultural activities amongst the indigenous popula- 
tion. All in all, the U.S.S.R. delegation felt that the 
Administration’s policy did not tend to promote the 
Territory’s progress towards independence, as required 
by the Trusteeship provisions of the Charter. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, disagreed with the 
Soviet delegate’s remarks on the suffrage question, 
pointing out that the Samoan’s conceptions of hap- 
piness and social life differed profoundly from those 
of the West. Were they now to enjoy self-government 
or independence, he thought the Samoans certainly 
would not use it to upset the basis of their present 
social structure, with which they were extremely sat- 
isfied. It was not for the Council to impose upon 
the Samoan people, under the pretext of promoting 
self-government and independence, an alien concept 
of happiness. Mr. Ryckmans felt that the only draw- 
back of the present situation in Western Samoa was 
the fact that the wide prosperity of the Territory 
seemed to be based on the weak foundations of the 
export crops for which the world market fluctuates. 

Speaking as a member of the Visiting Mission to 
Western Samoa in 1947, Francis Sayre, of the 
United States, declared that New Zealand was to be 
congratulated for having passed the Samoan Amend- 
ment Act of 1947. The political education of peoples 
was, he said, always slow and difficult work and the 
results obtained in that field in Samoa were very 
praiseworthy. The four committees of the Legislative 
Assembly were working satisfactorily and, quite apart 
from the work they were doing, those bodies—com- 
posed mainly of Samoans—were teaching the indi- 
genous population how to cope with the complex 
problems of government. He also noted that the 
economic situation of the Territory was enviable; 
its budget showed a surplus and the Territory pos- 
sessed ample resources in foreign currency. Its pros- 
perity rested primarily on foreign trade in a few 
commodities, and for that reason the Administration 
was well-advised to promote indigenous commercial 
enterprise. It might also be wise to establish a depart- 
ment of agriculture as soon as possible. 

Mr. Sayre thought the most troublesome social 
problem which might create friction was that of the 
legal distinctions between Europeans and the indi- 
genous population. The Administration had been 
correct to approach that problem by seeking a reform 
of the Territory’s Constitution. 

The representatives of China and the Philippines 
shared the views of the United States’ delegation, 
but nevertheless hoped that more political conces- 
sions would be granted to the Samoan people. Dr. 
Lin Mousheng pointed out that only 14 per cent of 
the civil servants in the Administration were Samoans, 
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and hoped that elections would not continue to be 
held on a racial basis. The Chinese delegate suggested 
that the Administering Authority should make a sta- 
tistical study of consumer goods to enable the Council 
to get a better idea of conditions of life in the Terri- 
tory. 

Describing the Samoan Amendment Act as “one 
of the greatest achievements in the history of the 
Trusteeship System,” Dr. Lin Mousheng hoped this 
would serve as an example for other Trust Territories. 

Raul Noriega, of Mexico, felt that the Administer- 
ing Authority should do more to encourage educa- 
tion, particularly by establishing secondary schools. 
The circumstances in which the Samoans found | 
themselves—namely that they knew only their native 
language—did not allow them to make any real 
contact with modern civilization. He contended that, 
as the Samoan people were of the highest calibre, the 
Administration had an opportunity of giving them 
really democratic instruction in political matters in- 
stead of merely teaching them to adapt certain prin- 
ciples of the democratic government to their customs 
and circumstances. Mr. Noriega said the aim should 
be to enable Samoans to establish indigenous political 
institutions which would really be democratic. 

This completed the Council’s examination of the 
report on Western Samoa. 


Discriminatory Laws in Ruanda-Urundi 


A resolution recommending that Belgium, the 
Administering Authority of Ruanda-Urundi, review 
all legislation in this Trust Territory involving racial 
discrimination, particularly laws on residence, land 
tenure, alcoholic beverages, firearms and the peni- 
tentiary system, was adopted by the Trusteeship 
Council on March 14. 


This step was taken by the Council in the course 
of its examination of various personal petitions 
transmitted to the Council through its Visiting Mis- 
sion to Ruanda-Urundi, many of which raised ques- 
tions of administrative policy in the Territory. The 
resolution, a Philippines proposal, was adopted by 
seven votes in favor and none against. Earlier, the 
Council had considered a petition from Ahmed 
Ishak, a resident of Ruanda-Urundi, who appealed 
to the Council to take corrective measures against 
alleged injustices against Asiatics living in the Trust 
Territory. The question raised in this petition will 
be further considered by the Council when it re- 
sumes examination of the Visiting Mission’s report 
at its next session. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL ON INDONESIA 


1. Points by Dr. J. H. van Royen, of Netherlands 


The following pages present the major points of statements in the Security 
Council by the representatives of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. 
A report of the Council's discussion and latest decision on the Indonesian 
question will appear in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


March 10 


The Dutch people are firmly con- 
vinced that lasting freedom and 
peace for Indonesia cannot be 
achieved by unquestioning applica- 
tion of the Council’s resolution of 
January 28. There are elements in 
the method proposed by the Coun- 
cil which can lead only to disaster. 

As a result of uncertainty and 
confusion caused by the Council's 
resolution, progress towards the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Interim 
Government, which was well on its 
way, came to a standstill at a mo- 
ment when speed towards a solu- 
tion was the wish of all. 

The return to orderly conditions 
in many parts of Java and Sumatra 
has progressed sufficiently to enable 
the restrictions imposed on the Re- 
publican leaders to be lifted. They 
are free to return to Java or Su- 
matra or to go abroad if they so 
wish. The only limitations of travel 
and residence are those which still 
apply to everyone in Indonesia in 
regard to particular areas under 
military control. Their release is 
unconditional and not dependent on 
their acceptance of the Netherlands 
invitation to the proposed round 
table conference at The Hague. 

Full opportunity has been given 
in past weeks to the United Na- 
tions Commission for Indonesia, to 
other Republican leaders, and to rep- 
resentatives of the Federalists to visit 
the Republican leaders in Bangka 
and to talk with them in complete 
freedom. 

The Netherlands announced _ its 
willingness to negotiate with the Re- 
publican Government and actually 
did resume informal talks through 
representatives repeatedly dispatched 
to Bangka. It invited the President 


of the Republic to send a delegatton 
to the round table conference. Thus 
the Netherlands has done its utmost 
to create a Federal Interim Govern- 
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ment, and to negotiate with the Re- 
publican Government. 

Republican reluctance to nego- 
tiate hinges on the restoration of 
the Republican Government to its 
functions in the City of Jogjakarta 
and immediate environs. Such res- 
toration now, however, viewed 
against the background of the new 
Netherlands proposals for an early 
transfer of sovereignty, would in- 
evitably be considered as creating 
the danger that the Republic would 
become the dominating power over 
the whole of Indonesia, contrary to 
the principles of the Renville Agree- 

‘ment. Many Federalists, who have 
put all their faith in the Netherlands, 
would, rightly or wrongly, consider 
it as a betrayal of their cause. Far 
from contributing to an early end- 
ing of hostilities, it would be con- 
sidered as a signal for an attack on 
Netherlands troops and on all those, 
including thousands of Republican 
civil servants, who have co-operated 
with the Netherlands. The popula- 
tion would have to pay a frightful 
toll. The maintenance of law and 
order would become a practical im- 
possibility. 

Nor could Republican leaders, un- 
certain of their present standing 
among their followers, assert their 
authority without detailed prepara- 
tions and effective guarantees. 

Restoration of the Republican 
Government in Jogjakarta would 
imply reconstitution of the Repub- 
lican Army, which would entail the 
restoration of the influence of pre- 
cisely the same militarist and ex- 
tremist elements which have for 
three years been the main stumbling 
block in negotiations with the Re- 
public and the reason the Repub- 
lican Government was not able or 
willing to put an end to terrorism 
and violence. Moreover, Tan Ma- 
lakka and his communist followers 
would redouble their activity. 





Reconstitution at this moment of 
the Republic as a territorial entity, 
however small, would make it neces- 
sary to draw up a new truce agree- 
ment and to fix new status quo lines. 
Arrangements would have to be 
made again for the traffic of goods 
and persons across the lines. End- 
less recriminations about violations 
of the truce would inevitably ensue. 
Thus the atmosphere for future ne- 
gotiations would be poisoned. 

The Republican Emergency Gov- 
ernment, which functions in Su- 
matra on the basis of full pow- 
ers given to it by the Republican 
President immediately prior to De- 
cember 19, and which claims con- 
trol over those bands which still 
carry on guerrilla warfare, broadcast 
a message on February 6 and 10 
saying that it cannot accept the reso- 
lution of the Council, “which does 
not go nearly as far as the New 
Delhi resolution.” - It added that it 
was better to continue the fight now 
until the Dutch will have to give in 
to the Republican demands. 

The only way out seemed to be 
to speed up considerably the trans- 
fer of sovereignty, thus reducing to 
insignificance the interim period 
which in the past has proved to be 
the greatest stumbling block. It was 
in this spirit that the Netherlands 
Government, in consultatiton with 
its High Reovresentative in Indonesia. 
drew up a revolutionary new scheme 
which will, if adopted, lead to state- 
hood for Indonesia within a very 
few months. 

The main characteristics of the 
new provosal are that a round table 
conference of all parties in the In- 
donesian question should be held im- 
mediately in The Hague to draw up 
all necessary arrangements for a 
transfer of sovereignty within a few 
months, for the simultaneous estab- 
lishment of the Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union, for the drafting of the 
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agreements pertaining thereto, and 
tor the formation of a representa- 
tive Federal Government for the 
whole of Indonesia, and to make ar- 
rangements, if necessary, for a very 
brief interim period. 

Invitations to this conference were 
issued on February 26 to the inter- 
ested parties—the Republic of In- 
donesia, the Assembly for Federal 
Consultation (the Federalists), and 
the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia. The Conference of 
Heads of Federal States accepted the 
invitation unanimously on March 1. 
The Republican Government has not 
seen its way to accept. Much now 
will depend on the reply of the Com- 
mission for Indonesia. 


It is hoped that by a supreme, 
concerted effort of all parties it 
should be possible for the round table 
conference in about six weeks to 
reach an agreement on the main 
principles. After that, another six 
weeks will probably be needed for 
the ratification of the agreements, 
after which the transfer of sov- 
ereignty could take place. From 
that moment onward, responsibility 
for the affairs of Indonesia would 
rest with the Indonesians, who would 
be responsible for the elections, for 
the maintenance of law and order, 
etc. The Netherlands will be pre- 
pared to continue to render assist- 
ance for a short while, but only if 
expressly requested to do so. 

If this offer is accepted and car- 
ried out, it would present two enor- 
mous advantages over the scheme 
laid down in the Council’s resolu- 
tion: first, the aim of that resolu- 
tion—transfer of sovereignty to In- 
donesia—would be achieved a year 
earlier, and, second, the transition 
period with all its difficulties would 
be reduced to almost nil. 

This offer constitutes a great and 
real concession and sacrifice on the 
part of the Netherlands, which has 
felt entitled to make it only because 
it is deeply convinced of the urgent 
necessity to find a way out of the 
present deadlock by a bold new ap- 
proach. 

The only difference from _ the 
Council’s resolution is a difference 
of method, notablv on one particular 
point, the restoration of the Repub- 
lican Government in Jogjakarta be- 
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fore the coming round table con- 
ference: but the question of the im- 
mediate restoration of the Repub- 
lican Government loses much of its 
interest if the new proposal is car- 
ried into effect. The interim period 
would be shortened to a matter of 
i. few weeks or months. 


Although still convinced that a 
longer period of transition would 
have been more to the interest of 
Indonesia itself, the Netherlands 
Government can now make this far- 
reaching concession because the ac- 
tion of December 19 has for the 
moment eliminated those disturbing 
erganized military and communist 
influences which up to then pre- 
vented an agreement and the res- 
toration of order. 


The Netherlands proposal repre- 
sents a deviation from the Council’s 


Dr. J. H. van Royen (UN-5132) 


resolution on the controversial issues 
of the immediate restoration of the 
Republican Government in Jogja- 
karta. However, the Council allowed 
its representatives on the spot in the 
Palestine and Kashmir questions to 
deviate from its resolutions when it 
was found that some other method 
seemed more appropriate to lead to 
the aim that the Council had in view. 
The. Netherlands now merely re- 
quests the Council to allow the 
United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia to take part in the round 
table conference and to further its 
success. 





March 16 


(Dr. van Royen replied to several 
points made by Dr. Palar on March 
10 and 14—see page 298). 

Regarding the accusation by Dr. 
Palar that members of the Nether- 
lands forces have committed excesses 
against prisoners: although the 
charge mentions no specific time 
and place, a thorough-going investi- 
gation in January of an earlier simi- 
lar accusation proved it to be un- 
founded. 

Even apart from the countless 
acts of unmentionable cruelty and 
terrorism committed by Republicans 
who. infiltrated behind Netherlands 
lines before the police action, evi- 
dence which fell into Netherlands 
hands after January 19 proves that 
Republican Army men perpetrated 
excesses on a very large scale. Dur- 
ing the repression of the Musso re- 
bellion in the city of Madium, 8,000 
communist prisoners—mostly men, 
but also women and children—were 
massacred by the Republican Army 
against the express orders from Jog- 
jakarta. 

The article of the Netheriands 
Constitution referred to by Dr. 
Palar enumerates the principles 
which are to constitute the basis of 
the new legal order and which had 
been agreed to by the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia in 
the Linggadjati and Renville Agree- 
ments and adhered to by the Fed- 
eralists in the course of later con- 
versations. 

Furthermore, another article of 
the Constitution states that a new 
legal order shall be established “on 
the basis of the outcome of past 
and future mutual consultation 
among the representatives of the 
populations.” This makes it all the 
more clear that the future situation 
will have to be the result of a freely 
accepted agreement between equal 
and sovereign parties. 

The expression, “juridical war- 
rants,” to which Dr. Palar referred, 
is a somewhat inexact and rather 
confusing translation of a Dutch 
word which could perhaps best be 
translated by “inviolability of life 
and proverty” or by “constitutional 
security.” 

In the morning of March 1, Jog- 
jakarta was attacked from three 
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sides simultaneously by groups of 
guerrillas, but they never got any 
farther than the outskirts of the city, 
where they were repelled with heavy 
losses. In order to dispel any doubts 
about the military situation, the 
Netherlands, too, would appreciate 
it if the Council would ask the 


United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia to forward the complete re- 
ports of its military observers on the 
military situation. 

As for Dr. Palar’s reference to a 
statement in a report by the Com- 
mission to the effect that the Fed- 
eralists had come to understand the 


SECURITY COUNCIL ON INDONESIA 


2. Points by Dr. L. N. Palar, Republic of Indonesia 


March 10 


Instead of complying with the 
Council’s resolution, the Nether- 
lands presents a surprising reversal 
of its stand: a plan for the transfer 
of sovereignty to the United States 
of Indonesia a full year earlier. 

The Republic would undoubtedly 
accept these tempting proposals 
wholeheartedly if it could forget its 
sad experiences with the Dutch, 
which, however, have taught that 
the only attitude to adopt is to ask: 
What interpretation do the Dutch 
give to these nice-sounding words, 
and what is behind them? 

The Dutch are using nazi methods 
in Java today. An investigation is 
desired, by any international organ 
entitled to do so, of the methods 
being employed now by the Dutch 
Army in Java, Sumatra, and Ma- 
dura. 

This investigation is wanted be- 
cause of what happened in South 
Celebes, where two years ago the 
Dutch shot or tortured to death 
40,000 people—men, women, and 
children. Dutch circles have claimed 
that there were no more than 5,000 
thus murdered, but let the Dutch 
Government publish its own official 
report which it dared to show only 
in strictest confidence to members of 
Parliament. 

In these circumstances the Re- 
public naturally has no confidence 
in the Netherlands, and the reports 
of the Committee of Good Offices 
fully justify its mistrust. 

The Republic desires the resump- 
tion of negotiations — under the 
auspices of the Security Council— 
on the basis of hard facts, the bal- 
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ance of power in Indonesia, in South- 
east Asia, and in the world. 

It is fairly obvious that the an- 
nounced acceleration of the transfer 
of sovereignty is the bait held out 


Dr. L. N. Palar (UN-7799) 


to make the Security Council and the 
Republic of Indonesia accept the 
Dutch plan. This announced ac- 
celeration has to screen the fact that 
the Dutch, in reality, have not com- 
plied with a single demand of the 
Council after the launching of their 
second military attack. 

The Netherlands binds the speedy 
transfer of sovereignty to the simul- 
taneous establishment of the Neth- 
erlands-Indonesian Union and states 
that the contents of those sections 
of the Netherlands Constitution 
which embody the results of pre- 
vious consultations “will be the only 















necessity of restoring the Repubtican 
Government as a condition sine qua 
non for its participation in the round 
table conference: this statement was 
taken from a Republican report of 
the conversations in question and 
was not confirmed by the Federalists 
themselves. 


limitations for the Netherlands.” 
But this is a deliberate prevarica- 
tion, for the draft amendment to 
the Constitution was submitted to 
the Dutch Parliament without prior 
consultation with the governmental 
administrations of the so-called over- 
seas territories—the Indies, Surinam, 
and Curacao. Once again, the Dutch 
presented a fait accompli, but the 
Republic has never accepted this 
unilateral Dutch conception of a 
Union. 

The amendment to the Dutch 
Constitution provides that the Union 
will guarantee the juridical warrants 
and a good government in Indonesia. 
If the Union exercises those basic 
functions of sovereignty, what kind 
of sovereignty will Indonesia then 
have? That is why the round table 
conference at which the Netherlands 
will be limited by the terms of its 
Constitution will never lead to a 
solution. 

In the Dutch proposals there is 
not even a guarantee of a real trans- 
fer of sovereignty, much less an ac- 
celeration. 

The Netherlands Government has 
said that it is willing to co-operate 
with the United Nations Commis- 
sion in the same manner as it has 
co-operated with the Committee of 
Good Offices, but the Committee re- 
ported that during the greater part 
of its existence it was unable to 
carry out its function because of 
Dutch maneuvering. The Council 
enlarged the powers of the Commit- 
tee because it considered this neces- 
sary for bringing about a solution 
in Indonesia, but the Dutch clearly 
intend to reduce the powers of the 
Commission to the mere functions 
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Dutch Marines approaching the oil 
centre of Tjepoe, in Java, where Re- 
publican “scorched earth” fires are 
burning. (Keystone) 


of good offices. Indeed, the Com- 
mission’s role in the round table con- 
ference will be merely one of at- 
tending a conference under Dutch 
auspices at which the Netherlands 
will have the final say. 

At the time that the Netherlands 
was committed to a solemn agree- 
ment with the Republic to submit to 
arbitration any differences of opin- 
ion about the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment, the Netherlands found it com- 
patible with its responsibility to 
break that Agreement by starting 
military action. The Dutch also 
found it compatible with their re- 
sponsibility to violate the Renville 
truce agreement by starting their 
second military action, when, ac- 
cording to the Committee of Good 
Offices itself, the possibilities for 
negotiations were by no means ex- 
hausted. At the same time, the 
Dutch find it compatible with their 
responsibility to endanger the entire 
relationship between the Southeast 
Asian peoples and Europe for their 
own selfish ends. These three in- 
stances show that the Indonesians 
have had enough of self-imposed 
Dutch responsibility. 

The Dutch have invited even 
Surinam and the Dutch Antilles to 
the round table conference, but 
Surinam has rejected participation, 
and will send only observers. 
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Also invited are the states set up 
in Dutch-occupied territory which 
are represented in the Federal Con- 
sultations Conference. The Com- 
mission for Indonesia has reported, 
however, that these Federalists un- 
derstand the necessity of restoration 
of the Republic and its Government, 
in accordance with the Security 
Council resolution, as a condition 
sine qua non for taking competent 
decisions as a Republican Govern- 
ment with regard to participation in 
the conference. 

The Netherlands has also invited 
representatives of the Provisional 
Federal Government of Indonesia, 
which was set up in contravention 
of the Renville Agreement. Neither 
the areas nor the population of the 
so-called Federal territories or of 
the Republic are represented by this 
Provisional Federal Government, a 
body which, in a formal, legalistic 
sense, represents, along with the 
Crown Commissioner, the Nether- 
lands in Indonesia. 

Finally, the Dutch invited the 
President of the Republic to appoint 
a delegation to participate in the 
conference, although they refuse to 
re-establish the President and the 
Cabinet in its lawful functions. 

While the Netherlands claims that 
the situation in Jogjakarta is still 
such that the safety of the President 
and Cabinet could not be guaran- 


teed, it is, in fact, the safety of the 
Dutch Commissioner of the Crown 
and the Dutch Cabinet which would 
be endangered if they were to ap- 
pear in Jogjakarta. 

Reports from Indonesia have al- 
ready established beyond doubt the 
precarious military position of the 
Dutch in Indonesia, and it is because 
of this precariousness that they have 
now embarked upon the most 
vicious, inhuman, and ruthless cam- 
paign of brutal reprisals against the 
population in an effort to terrorize 
it sufficiently to keep it from sup- 
porting the Republican troops. 

The larger towns are in the hands 
of the Dutch, but the countryside is 
the Republic’s, militarily and ad- 
ministratively—not only those parts 
of Java and Sumatra which were 
under Republican control before De- 
cember 18, but also those areas 
which were occupied by the Dutch 
before they started their second 
military attack. 

As this situation will inevitably 
have an important bearing on any 
solution of the Indonesian issue, the 
Security Council is requested to or- 
der its military observers to report 
on it. Up to now, the military ob- 
servers have not received the neces- 
sary co-operation from the’ Dutch. 

Republican guerrilla tactics do not 
envisage any permanent occupation 
of cities, as that would subject them 


Netherlands motorized troops passing through the community of 


Loeboek Sealsieh, in Sumatra. 


(Keystone) 
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to heavy armored attacks by the 
enemy. Therefore, after Republican 
troops had achieved their political 
objective in launching an attack on 
Jogjakarta at the end of February 
and in temporarily occupying the 


city, they withdrew again. But if 
the Dutch continue with their so- 
called mopping up operations with 
the support of their warships and 
bombers, then a situation can well 
be visualized where other cities like 
Soerabaya and Batavia will be sub- 
jected to guerrilla penetration. These 
are indications of the complete 
readiness of Republican troops to 
fight it out with the Dutch on the 
battlefield. 


This new and decisive element in 
the struggle—the victorious guer- 
rillas—the Dutch are trying to elim- 
inate militarily. Failing that, they 
are now trying to maneuver the 
President into such a position that 
he would be responsible for their 
elimination. 





At the same time, the Dutch are 
trying to force the Federalists, who 
have struggled to free themselves 
from the status of puppets, back to 
that role. A few hours after the 
Federalists had unanimously adopted 
a resolution embodying their under- 
standing of the necessity of the 
restoration of the Republic and its 
Government, some members were 
called on by the Dutch Crown Com- 
missioner who told them that their 


resolution was unacceptable to the 
Dutch Government because it would 
mean Dutch compliance with the 
Security Council’s resolution. The 
Commissioner therefore proposed 
that they withdraw their resolution. 
As a result, the session broke down, 
because nine of the fourteen mem- 
bers opposed such a withdrawal. 


The Republican leaders are not 
unreceptive, however, to a possible 
speeding up of the transfer of 
sovereignty to the United States of 
Indonesia, and, if that will have to 
be done through the instrumentality 
of a round table conference, then 
they are willing to consider this pos- 
sibility. But they will consider this 
only if it has been guaranteed that 
the round table conference does not 
put aside the Council’s resolution, 
does not reduce the functions and 
position of the United Nations Com- 
mission, and does not alter the 
status of negotiations between two 
equal parties, the Republic of In- 
donesia and the Netherlands. They 
must also have the guarantee that 
the Indonesian problem will not be 
dealt wth as a Dutch domestic prob- 
lem, and that their fighters for free- 
dom will find a prover reflection as 
one of the determining factors in 
the negotiations. 


Under these conditions, the Re- 
publican Government, functioning 
in Jogjakarta as a Government of 


Plans For Mission To West Africa 





the Republic of Indonesia, will de- 
cide in full Cabinet session—includ- 
ing the now imprisoned members, 
the leaders of the Emergency Gov- 
ernment, and the five now leading 
the troops—about possible partici- 
pation in a round table conference 
with the Dutch. 

The first and predominant ques- 
tion with which the Council is faced 
is not the consideration of any 
Dutch plan, but the fact that the 
Netherlands has still not imple- 
mented the Council’s resolution. 

The task of the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia does not 
end with the theoretical transfer of 
sovereignty, but continues up to the 
moment that a free, sovereign, and 
unoccupied United States of Indo- 
nesia has been achieved. 


March 14 


The Dutch proposals, which are 
presented as if designed to accelerate 
the transfer of sovereignty, have in 
fact only brought about a delay in 
the implementation of the Council’s 
resolution. 

This delay gives the Dutch the 
opportunity to continue their work 
of creating unilaterally new states 
in areas which came under their 
control under the Renville truce 
agreement. It means more fighting 
and killing, more victims, more 
hatred, fewer possibilities for bring- 
ing the parties together. 





At its meeting on March 21, the Trusteeship 
Council resumed its consideration of the arrange- 
ments for a Visiting Mission to West African Trust 
Territories. Earlier, the Council had agreed that 
the Mission should be composed of the following 


four members: Francis Sayre, of the United States 
(or alternate Delegate Benjamin Gerig); Pierre 
Ryckmans, of Belgium (or an alternate delegate 
from the same country); Awni Khalidy, of Iraq; 
and Ponce Sotello Abilado, of Mexico. 


During a brief discussion on the composition of 
the Mission, A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., sug- 
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gested raising the membership to six. President 
Liu Chieh said that because of budgetary alloca- 
tions it would be possible to send only a team of 
four. Subsequently, by a vote of nine in favor, 
none against, and one abstention, the Council con- 
firmed the composition. 


The Mission is expected to leave for West Africa 
about November 1949. It will visit the four Trust 
Territories under British and French Administra- 
tion in that region—the two Cameroons and the 
two Togolands. The Mission’s terms of reference 
will be drawn up at a later stage by the Council. 
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Economic and Social Council Achievements 


Action on Record Number of Items 


“What I liked about this debate was the almost 
complete absence of bitter contention. I congratulate 
delegates on their contributions. They must have 
helped governments that are seeking an enlightened 
way out of our troubles.” 

These remarks of President James Thorn, as he 
brought the eighth session of the Economic and Social 
Council to a conclusion on March 18, referred to the 
Council’s debate on the world economic situation. 
With the background of the Secretariat report on 
“Major Economic Changes in 1948,” sixteen of the 
Council’s eighteen members participated in an analysis 
of the world economic position and prospects from 
the standpoint of nations, regions, and economic 
ideologies. Differences of opinion and of emphasis 
were expressed outspokenly, but the debate, which 
has become the most important single feature of 
sessions of the Economic and Social Council, con- 
tributed much to mutual understanding. “The voic- 
ing of conflicting opinions,” as President Thorn 
pointed out, “is desirable if we are to have in mind 
the actual position of the world to which we hope to 
bring unity and order.” 

The most important action of the session referred 
to economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries. The United Nations has for nearly two years 
been taking measures for studying the needs of under- 
developed countries and for providing tangible as- 
sistance. The reference in President Truman’s in- 


augural speech to the subject gave momentum to 
these efforts. The Council has now called for a 
concrete program on which decisive action could be 
recommended at the next session. Under-developed 
areas, said Mr. Thorn, were viewed not as providing 
scope for selfish exploitation, but as an opportunity 
for welfare of which all mankind can take advantage. 
‘Merely to look upon these problems in so unique a 
manner is a great step forward.” 


Two other topics which caused extensive debate 
in the session were trade union rights and a proposed 
inquiry into the prevalence of forced labor. On the 
whole, the Council took action on a record number 
of 53 items. These included reviews of the reports 
of regional commissions and subsidiary bodies which 
give them guidance and direction in their further 
work. In examining the reports of the specialized 
agencies, the Council, as the centre of a great system 
of international effort, exercised its co-ordinating func- 
tions. This session also resulted in many changes of 
the Rules of Procedure with a view to improving 
efficiency. Even as it is, the President could say that, 
despite controversies and fundamental differences, the 
Council has developed into a more compact, work- 
manlike, and friendly body than it was at the be- 
ginning. 


The following pages give a summary of the Coun- 
cil’s action. 


1. World Trade and Economic Development Problems 


The report of the Secretariat on “Major Economic 
Changes in 1948” was used as the background for 
one of the Council’s most important discussions. The 
discussion broadened to include many topics supple- 
mentary to the report. Information about the posi- 
tion and prospects of individual countries, as well as 
expositions of basic economic viewpoints, made up 
a composite picture of the world economic situation. 

It was generally agreed that world economy, espe- 
cially in the production of foodstuffs, had achieved 
substantial if uneven progress in 1948. It was also 
noted that side by side with previous and current 
inflationary pressures, deflationary tendencies were 
beginning to appear in certain sectors. This raised the 
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question of whether falling prices of some commodi- 
ties, such as foodstuffs, might not lead to the old 
problem of surpluses existing in some countries, if 
export prices were artificially sustained, while the need 
to import goods remained in other countries without 
adequate means of payment. 

While most of the statements called for further 
efforts to expand production, a note of warning was 
sounded regarding the need to ensure markets and 
stable prices giving a fair return to primary pro- 
ducers and at the same time making it possible for 
importing countries to purchase goods. 

Many of the speakers stressed the unsatisfactory 
position of international trade which they held to be 
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the main world economic problem at present. The 
subject of world trade touched off the now-familiar 
arguments in regard to the Marshall Plan and its effect 
on intra-European trade. There was a general con- 
sensus of opinion that trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe should be increased. Representatives 
of Eastern European countries contrasted conditions 
in socialist countries with those prevailing in capitalist 
countries, and criticized the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. The ERP was uniformly praised by the Mar- 
shall Plan countries. 


Members from the Far East and Latin America 
maintained that with European recovery well ad- 
vanced, the time had come to give greater attention to 
problems of economic aid to the under-developed 
countries of their regions. 


The United States representative deprecated the 
continuance of various trade controls, grants and 
subsidies as barriers to the free flow of world trade. 
Some members commented on the prevalence of bi- 
lateral agreements, accompanied by a growing imbal- 
ance in international payments. 


At the conclusion of this five-day debate, the Coun- 
cil adopted two resolutions. Under the first, the Coun- 
cil “noted” the Secretary-General’s report and drew 
the attention of Member states, of the Economic and 
Employment Commission, of the regional economic 
commissions, and of the specialized agencies to the 
views expressed in the discussion. The Council further 
urged all Member governments, subject to the require- 
ments of security, to give the greatest possible co- 
operation to the Secretary-General in making avail- 
able data required for the regular monthly and annual 
publications of the Secretariat and for reviews of 
world economic conditions. 


Technical Assistance and Economic Development 


After an extensive debate on technical assistance 
for under-developed countries and their economic de- 
velopment (see page 321), the Council decided on 
two courses of action. 


One concerned technical assistance and the other 
economic development. By its decision on the first 
matter, the Secretary-General is to prepare a com- 
prehensive program of technical assistance to aid 
under-developed countries. In doing so, he is to con- 
sider methods of financing such a program, including 
special budgets, and ways of co-ordinating and exe- 
cuting it. Due attention is to be paid to questions of 
a social nature which directly condition economic de- 
velopment. The program, which is to be submitted to 
the next session of the Council, will be prepared in 
consultation with the interested specialized agencies 
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and will take account of the suggestions of Member 
governments. 

By the second resolution, the Council decided to 
present an interim report to the fourth session of the 
General Assembly on the most urgent problems of 
economic development of under-developed countries 
together with recommendations for constructive action. 
Further, it made two requests of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral: (a) To prepare the necessary materials for a 
statement requested by the Assembly on measures 
already devised by the Council and the specialized 
agencies to promote economic development and raise 
living standards in under-developed countries. (b) 
To prepare a report for the next Council session on 
methods of financing economic development and 
stimulating the international flow of capital. 

The Council agreed, too, that the Economic and 
Employment Commission and the Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development should adhere to their pres- 
ent programs designed to make recommendations to 
the Council concerning specific economic development 
problems. At the same time, the regional economic 
commissions were asked to give special attention at 
their future sessions to all aspects of such problems. 


Publication on Development Projects 


In preparing his report for the Council’s ninth ses- 
sion on a technical assistance program for the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries, the 
Secretary-General will, on the request of the Coun- 
cil, consider a proposal by the American Federation 
of Labor that the United Nations issue a central 
publication to promote and advise on development 
projects. A decision to refer the matter to the Secre- 
tary-General was adopted by the Council by 14 votes 
to 3, with one abstention, on March 10. 

The scope of such a periodical, the Federation 
suggested, should be to describe certain technical 
problems of under-developed countries and to pub- 
lish information on progress made in the fields of 
applied science and engineering. 


Report of International Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is a vigorous institution with great pos- 
sibilities, said John P. McCloy, President of the 
Bank, addressing the Economic Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council, on March 2. 

In the reconstruction and development fields its 
influence and experience were constantly growing. 
Mr. McCloy’s comment was by way of an introduc- 
tion to the Committee’s discussion of a supplementary 
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statement of the Bank’s work for the five months 
since September 1, 1948. In the debate which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Penteado, of Brazil, emphasized the needs 
of under-developed countries. Raising the standard 
of living in the undeveloped or under--developed 
areas, he said, was closely related to European re- 
construction and prosperity, since those areas had, 
and could supply, raw material to European coun- 
tries, and buy manufactured goods. 

Mr. Penteado urged that the Bank should not 
attach exclusive importance to political or economic 
instability in many under-developed countries in 
judging their worthiness for loans. Political instability, 
he pointed out, was often the result of discontent 
generated by unemployment or low wages. The 
“myth of instability” must cease to obstruct assistance 
needed to stabilize and vitalize the economies of 
under-developed countries. 

One of the most practical ways for assisting pri- 
vate investments was the guarantee of transfer of 
income on such investments, Mr. Penteado said. The 
Bank should devote its attention and resources, he 
said, to giving such a guarantee. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy (POLAND) said that the Bank had 
not come up to the expectations of nations which had 
participated in the Bretton Woods Conference and 
had failed to contribute in an essential way to recon- 
struction. There had been no attempt, he said, to 
finance reconstruction according to priorities of needs 
and prospects of quick economic results; various 
countries and territories had been discriminated 
against. For instance, the Bank had declined to grant 
a loan to Poland for coal-mining equipment, which 
would have helped Poland to export coal to all coun- 
tries with which she had economic relations, but had 
financed coal exports from the United States to 
France and the Netherlands. This coal, he said, had 
cost those countries at least 50 per cent more than 
Polish coal. 

He further charged that the Bank was influenced 
by elements opposed to international co-operation. 

Mr. McCloy replied to some of the questions 
raised. Regarding the suggestion that the transfer of 
interest to private investors ought to be guaranteed 
by the Bank, he said that this program was more 
complicated than it appeared at first sight, but that 
it was under consideration. 

Mr.. McCloy deeply regretted that the Bank had 
not been in a position to grant a loan to Poland. 
But, he added, the Bank was fully aware of Poland’s 
importance in the development of the East-West trade 
of Europe and hoped to have the opportunity of 
assisting that country in the future. 

Gratitude for the Bank’s co-operation was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Woulbroun (BELGIUM) and Mr. 
Valenzuela (CHILE). The latter said that the distinc- 
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tion drawn between reconstruction of war-devastated 
countries and the development of under-developed 
areas was of no practical importance. The Bank 
should consider the problem as a whole and give 
aid wherever it was needed. 

Mr. Boris (FRANCE) expressed particular interest 
in the project for financing timber production in East- 
ern Europe. He expressed confidence in the Bank’s 
work. 

Mr. Stinebower (UNITED STATES) also expressed 
satisfaction with the Bank’s increased activities, espe- 
cially during the past year. 


The Committee then voted to recommend that the 
Council take note of the report. The U.S.S.R. and 
Byelorussian S.S.R. representatives abstained because 
they considered that the Bank had carried out a 
policy of discrimination against the popular democ- 
racies of Eastern Europe. 


The Committee’s decision was endorsed by the 
Economic and Social Council, which adopted it by 
24 votes to none, with 3 abstentions. 


Report of Monetary Fund 


Further information on the role and operating 
policies of the International Monetary Fund was 
given by Mr. Camille Gutt during the Economic 
Committee’s discussion on March 3 of the Fund’s 
report. Through constant contact with its members, 
continuous study of their problems, and intensive 
research, the Fund, he said, had built up a unique 
collection of economic and monetary information. 
By formal missions to give expert advice and staff 
contacts, the Fund was able to help in establishing 
stable exchange rates and convertible currencies. 


As an example of collaboration with other inter- 
national organizations, Mr. Gutt cited a study con- 
cerning the possibilities of regional multilateraliza- 
tion of payments in Latin America. Undertaken at 
the request of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, this study will be completed shortly. A sim- 
ilar request has recently been received from the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

On the selling of foreign exchange to governments, 
Mr. Gutt pointed out that the Fund was not a Bank 
from which countries could draw at their convenience 
and that it was in the interest of the members them- 
selves to appeal to the Fund only in case of absolute 
necessity. On April 5, 1948, the Executive Board 
had decided that, at least during the first period of 
the implementation of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, the Fund’s members participating in ERP could 
ask for dollars only in exceptional or unforeseen 
cases. 


Mr. Gutt emphasized that the idea that adherence 
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to the Fund implied the obligation to maintain, at 
all costs, rates of exchange which had lost all eco- 
nomic justification, is based on a false interpretation 
of the word “stability” which should not be confused 
with “rigidity.” A detailed explanation of this point 
was given in the report. Another false idea is that, at 
a given moment, the Fund should recommend a uni- 
form adjustment of all European currencies. A third 
error is the belief that the economic and financial 
difficulties could be automatically solved by a mone- 
tary devaluation. The most important duty of the 
Fund was to see that exchange rate adjustments were 
made when necessary, at the required moment, and 
in an orderly fashion, taking into account the interests 
of all the member countries. 


Commendation of Report 


Fully approving the report, Walter M. Kotschnig 
of the United States said that the Fund had assumed 
a role of outstanding significance. At no other time 
had there been a greater need for an instrument that 
would strive for monetary co-operation and serve as 
an impartial adviser on fiscal and monetary policies. 
Expressing particular interest in the distinction be- 
tween exchange stability and exchange rigidity, Mr. 
Kotschnig strongly endorsed the statement in the 
report that “in some countries the exchange rate is 
becoming a restraining factor on imports and is add- 
ing to the difficulty of earning convertible currency.” 





Every effort should be made to relax and, ‘as far as 
possible, to remove artificial devices such as exchange 
restrictions, discriminatory currency arrangements and 
a variety of trade controls, which retarded, and in 
some cases blocked, the attainment of a smoothly 
functioning international economic system. 

Mr. van Langenhove of Belgium drew attention to 
the passage in the Fund’s report reading: “The fun- 
damental conditions which would make possible the 
abandonment of trade and exchange restrictions are, 
however, entirely absent today in most parts of the 
world. . . .” He asked if Mr. Gutt could comment on 
whether this situation still persisted. 

Mr. Gutt replied that the statement made in the 
report applied to the present situation also. It would 
be a mistake to think that by removing all restric- 
tions on trade and exchange at the present time the 
problem would be solved. Improved production and 
greater exports to the dollar areas were necessary. 
If a difficult situation arose in connection with a 
country’s balance of payments as the result of a bad 
monetary policy another rate of exchange might be 
fixed and devaluation resorted to, provided that de- 
valuation was not caused by inflation resulting from 
an unbalanced budget or excessive credit policy. 

The Committee then voted to recommend that the 
report be noted and that the records of the discus- 
sion be communicated to the Fund. This was later 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council by 14 
votes to none, with 3 abstentions. 


9. Decisions on Reports of Regional Commissions 


The Marshall Plan is primarily responsible for re- 
ducing the Economic Commission for Europe to a 
minor organization concerning itself with questions 
of secondary inmportance. With this statement, Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy of Poland opened the Council’s discus- 
sion on March 10 of ECE’s interim report. The Coun- 
cil’s Economic Committee had proposed that the 
report be merely noted,” but Mr. Katz-Suchy, after 
a lengthy statement, presented a new and substantive 
draft resolution. 

In May 1948, Mr. Katz-Suchy said, it appeared 
that the work of the Commission would show an up- 
ward trend. The U.S.S.R. delegation had then sug- 
gested that the promotion of intra-European trade 
and the industrial development of backward countries 
of Europe be considered jointly. But the Marshall 
Plan countries had tried to delay a decision, and fin- 
ally the United States had opposed discussion of the 
general problem of industrial development of eco- 
nomically backward countries of Europe. The new 
Committee on the Development of Trade had shown 
a constructive spirit at its session last February, but 
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the Committtee alone could not solve any of the 
fundamental problems hindering commercial develop- 
ment. 


Commenting on the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee, paragraph by paragraph, Mr. Katz-Suchy 
charged that the United States was attempting to 
reduce trade between the countries of Eastern and 
Western Europe and was discriminating in its trade 
and credits against the U.S.S.R. and the peoples’ 
democracies. It imposed an embargo on such various 
commodities as penicillin, synthetic resin, tubes for 
condensers, spare parts for tractors, radio valves, 
gramophone records, and needles for the textile in- 
dustry. That policy—which had nothing to do with 
the military security or the productive capacity of the 
United States—was designed to impede the economic 
development of one part of Europe. 


After quoting various articles and statements, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy charged that the United States was going 
as far as to compel certain Marshall Plan countries 
to change the terms of existing trade agreements for 
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licenses to export all metal precision instruments and 
certain chemicals. 


Dependence of European currencies on the United 
States dollars was another obstacle to the development 
of intra-European trade, Mr. Katz-Suchy said. By 
making the dollar standard the basis of European 
trade, the Marshall Plan was preventing the conclu- 
sion of extensive bilateral trade agreements between 
countries of Western Europe. 


A further obstacle, Mr. Katz-Suchy said, was that 
even Western European trade with other continents 
was based on the dollar standard. Western Europe 
must be able to negotiate freely with countries of 
other continents and should make more serious at- 
tempts to supply capital goods to these countries, in 
particular to the under-developed ones. 


The terms of reference of the Committee on De- 
velopment of Trade dealt with agricultural and indus- 
trial dvelopment. On this Mr. Katz-Suchy commented 
that it is known that certain countries of Europe are 
prepared to supply coal, lumber, grain, etc., in quan- 
tity if they are provided with the necessary equipment. 
Here again the United States applied its embargo. 
That policy was doomed to failure. It could not pre- 
vent the economic advance of socialist countries but 
was harming the economy of Europe as a whole. 


The next point of the terms of reference instructed 
the Committee to seek, if necessary, the assistance of 
specialized agencies. This obviously referred pri- 
marily to the International Bank, but the Bank had 
been diverted from its original mission. 


Summing up, Mr. Katz-Suchy said that ECE’s work 
had not led so far to any considerable results. Its 
work was being endangered by the policies of the 
United States, and it was for this reason that he sub- 
mitted his draft resolution. This draft: 


@ recommended that Member states should refrain 
from the use of economic discrimination which is 
contrary to the principles of the Charter; 


e called upon all Member states of the ECE to study 
measures for the expansion of their trade relations; 


@ requested ECE to continue its work towards the 
expansion of trade between the European countries 
and countries outside of Europe and “in particular, 
to study the impact of the existing restrictive measures 
applied by some countries for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the internal affairs and foreign policy of othe 
countries on the development of intra-European 
trade.” 


At the next meeting, on March 11, the Council 
rejected a Byelorussian proposal to hear the World 
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Federation of Trade Unions in connection with 
the ECE’s report and proceeded with the general 
debate. 


George Boris (FRANCE) deplored the virulence with 
which the Polish representative had treated the sub- 
ject of the ECE, “a fragile plant which called for 
careful handling.” The Council must be weary of 
hearing a repetition of well known accusations in 
regard to the Marshall Plan. Contrary to Mr. Katz- 
Suchy’s allegation, the Marshall Plan had not re- 
stricted trade exchanges in Europe or slowed down 
economic development. It provided for the expan- 
sion of east-west trade, the volume of which was 
scheduled to be 150 per cent greater in 1952 than 
in 1947. Nor had the Marshall Plan hindered bi- 
lateral trade agreements; in fact, a number of West- 
ern countries had concluded such agreements with 
Poland. France did not practice commercial discrimi- 
nation and was anxious that a similar attitude should 
prevail on the other side of the “iron curtain.” 


Associating himself with these views, Mr. Stine- 
bower (UNITED STATES) said that Mr. Katz-Suchy’s 
remarks and resolution were based on a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the relationship between the 
United States and the countries of western Europe. 
The purpose of the European Recovery Program was 
not to increase the dependence of its participants 
but on the contrary to assure their complete economic 
independence. 


Mr. Katz-Suchy had quoted alleged cases of dis- 
crimination which were almost identical with those 
cited in the General Assembly a few months earlier. 
At that time, the U. S. representative had responded 
with a full account of the fact showing that export 
licenses were denied only for articles in short supply 
or of military significance. He had given full and 
satisfactory replies with regard to each individual 
case cited. Nevertheless, the same accusations had 
been repeated. The draft resolution, was also almost 
identical with the one submitted to the General As- 
sembly. That resolution had been rejected and the 
present one should also be rejected. 


Supporting the Polish resolution, Mr. Morozov of 
the U.S.S.R. urged that the Council; in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of the Charter, should 
take early steps on the discrimination in foreign trade 
exercised by the United States and certain other coun- 
tries. Using the economic resources at its disposal as 
a weapon of its foreign policy, the United States 
not only exercised discrimination itself but compelled 
others to do so under threat of economic sanctions. 
A bill on foreign assistance, passed by Congress in 
1948, contained a clause to the effect that deliveries 
under the Marshall Plan would be discontinued if 
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the countries participating in the Plan did not prac- 
tice discrimination in their own foreign trade. 


The International Bank was following a policy of 
discrimination sharply opposed to its own statutes. 
Credits were granted only to countries prepared to 
follow the dictates of the United States. 


Mr. Morozov pointed out that the United States 
export figures for 1947 and 1948 bore witness to 
the existence of discrimination. While the general 
volume of trade had risen in 1948, the volume of 
export of certain goods had decreased specially with 
regard to eastern Europe. 


Mr. Phillips (UNITED KINGDOM) agreed with the 
representatives of France and the United States. 
The Polish speech was almost identical with state- 
ments in the Assembly which had been fully an- 
swered then. He considered the Polish draft resolu- 
tion superfluous in view of the work already being 
carried out by ECE and believed that it should be 
rejected entirely. 


Neither did Mr. Borberg of Denmark see any 
reason for a change from the position taken by the 
Assembly in rejecting the Polish proposal on eco- 
nomic discrimination. He added that Denmark’s vote 
would depend on whether the studies contemplated 
in the Polish proposal would cover the countries of 
eastern Europe, and particularly Yugoslavia. 


Referring to the statement of the French repre- 
sentative to the effect that by 1952 there would be 
an increase of 150 per cent in the trade between east- 
ern and western Europe, Mr. Katz-Suchy replied 
that the ECE’s Executive Secretary had stated that 
if United States exports were replaced by European 
trade, the volume of European trade by 1952 would 
be increased much more. Mr. Katz-Suchy cited a 
long list of applications for export licenses which 
the United States had either denied or not answered 
although the items were neither in short supply nor 
of any conceivable military significance. Even the 
intervention of the World Health Organization with 
regard to an application for equipment needed to 
insure rapid production of penicillin in eastern Europe 
had been unsuccessful. 


Decision on ECE Report 


The resolution proposed by the Economic Com- 
mittee taking note of the report of the ECE was 
adopted unanimously. [A vote on the Polish draft 
resolution was taken by roll-call. It was rejected by 
13 votes te 3, with 2 abstentions, Byelorussia, Poland 
and U.S.S.R. voted for, India and Lebanon ab- 
stained. ] 
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Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


After considerable discussion, the Council adopted 
two resolutions in connection with the report of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. The 
first took note of the interim report; approved the 
action taken by the Commission regarding the Bureau 
of Flood Control; and recommended that funds be 
allocated during the current financial year for the 
purposes set out in the report, should the budget 
for 1949 prove insufficient. This resolution also ap- 
proved an addition to ECAFE’s terms of reference to 
include Nepal among those Territories which may be 
admitted as associate members of the Commission. 


This resolution was approved unanimously except 
the paragraph recommending that funds be allocated 
this year for work in connection with the Bureau of 
Flood Control. On this paragraph Byelorussia, Po- 
land and the U.S.S.R. abstained. 


The second resolution, which was adopted by 15 
votes to 3, (Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland and U.S.S.R.), 
amended the terms of reference of ECAFE so 
as to enable the Commission to consider an applica- 
tion for associate membership from the Republic of 
Korea. It also provided that ECAFE may consult with 
representatives of the control authority in Japan and 
may be consulted by such representatives for the pur- 
pose of mutual exchange of information and advice on 
matters concerning the economy of Japan in relation 
to the rest of the economy of Asia and the Far East. 


The part of the resolution relatirig to Korea was 
very strongly criticized by Poland and the U.S.S.R., 
whose representatives argued among other points, 
that the government of the Republic of Korea was 
“a puppet government” of the United States. The 


remarks were emphatically opposed by the United 
States and other representatives. 

In the resolution as passed, the Council noted the 
resolution of the last session of the Assembly, en- 
dorsing the lawfully established character of the Re- 
public of Korea. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


Without much discussion the Economic and Social 
Council unanimously adopted a resolution of its 
Economic Committee, to “take note” of the in- 
terim report of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 

In presenting the subject at a meeting of the 
Economic Committee, Carlos Valenzuela, of Chile, 
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expressed satisfaction with the report, in view of 
the short time that ECLA has been at work. It has 
already passed through the period of preliminary 
studies and organizational work, he said. He drew 
attention to the collaboration of ECLA with the 
specialized agencies, particularly with the Monetary 
Fund with which it is working on a study of multi- 
lateral compensation of payments. Mr. Valenzuela 
attached special importance in the section of the 
report dealing with the Economic Survey to the in- 
fluence of the potentialities and resources of the 
Latin American countries in the development of 
their economy. In that connection he felt that mineral 
wealth and the effects of its development on the 
economy of a country deserved special mention. He 
felt, too, that the Secretariat should note that the 
resources and wealth of European-dominated terri- 
tories in Latin America should also be utilized in 
the solution of Latin American problems. 

José A. Encinas, of Peru, expressed particular 
interest in the Economic Survey of Latin America, 
now being prepared, and he congratulated ECLA on 
its pioneer work in that connection. Noting the steps 
already taken to further co-ordination between the 
regional economic commissions, he stressed the need 
to continue and increase it, especially in the fields 
of technical studies, statistical reports, and trade. He 
drew special attentidn to the need for greater col- 
laboration between the regional commissions in the 
matter of flood control. 

While noting ECLA’s progress in studies of such 
questions as inflation and free ports, Mr. Encinas 
urged a more thorough part-by-part analysis rather 
than a treatment of each subject in one piece. 

The representative of Venezuela, Dr. Adolfo Nass, 
also approved the interim report, expressing special 
interest in the section dealing with the kind of train- 
ing programs and technicians needed in Latin 
America. 

For the United States, Walter M. Kotschnig con- 
gratulated ECLA on the progress of its work, espe- 
cially in regard to the Economic Survey. He was glad 
to note ECLA’s co-operation with the Organization 
of American States, the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, FAO, ILO, and other specialized 
agencies. 

The representatives of France, Belgium, China, 
and the United Kingdom joined in expressing satis- 
faction with the report and in wishing ECLA suc- 
cess. In reference to the European territories in 
Latin America, H. M. Phillips, of the United King- 
dom, pointed out that some of these came. within the 
scope of the Commission while others did not, and 
he took it that the reference was only to territories 
within that scope. 

In the Council’s consideration of the report, 
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Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, remarked on the ap- 
pointment of ECLA’s Executive Secretary and indi- 
cated that at the next session of the Council a full 
report of the Commission’s work would be available. 
The Secretariat’s work on co-ordination with the 
specialized agencies was warmly endorsed by Dr. 
Carlos Eduardo Stolk, of Venezuela. 


Economic Commission for Middle East 


After a brief discussion, the proposal for the es- 
tablishment of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East has again been postponed to the next 
session. The Economic and Social Council at its meet- 
ing on March 10 unanimously accepted a Lebanese 
motion to this effect. As a result of recent events in 
the Middle East, explained Mr. Hakim, the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon was still engaged in a careful study 
of the ad hoc Committee’s report recommending 
the establishment of the Commission. Lebanon’s pro- 
posal was supported by the representatives of Egypt 
and Syria who, though not presently members of the 
Council, participated in the meeting at the President’s 
request. While not demurring to the wish of the coun- 
tries most concerned, Mr. Santa Cruz of Chile and 
Dr. P. C. Chang of China expressed the interest of 
their Governments in the establishment of the Com- 
mission. Dr. Chang pointed out also that the Council 
is to review the record of the regional commissions 
not later than 1951 in order to determine whether 
they should be continued or not. The same provision 
appeared in the proposed terms of reference for the 
Middle East Commission. On this basis, the experi- 
mental period for the commission would be very 
short. It might therefore be considered, Dr. Chang 
suggested, whether the Middle-Eastern countries 
would not be better advised to wait till the Council 
had reached its conclusions on the other regional 
commissions, and in the meanwhile establish informal 
working parties which would study the economic prob- 
lems of the region. 

The related item of an inland transport conference 
for the region was also postponed to the next session. 


Sessions of Regional Commissions in 1949 


No sessions of the regional economic commissions 
had been held up to the time when the Council con- 
cluded its eighth session. The Secretary-General noted 
that the regional commissions had not therefore had 
an opportunity to express their views to the Council 
as to the necessity of holding a second session in 
1949. 

The Council, under the circumstances, deferred 
consideration of the question of a second session of 
the commissions until its ninth session. 
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3. Decisions on Food Matters 


Measures to increase world food production were 
discussed by the Economic and Social Council when 
it considered the report of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 


Introducing the report in the Economic Commit- 
tee. FAO representative F. L. MacDougall listed 
four proposals involving collaboration of FAO with 
other international agencies. The first related to 
studies of improvement of supplies needed for agri- 
cultural production, to be undertaken by the regional 
economic commissions and FAO. A study of inter- 
national financing of development programs and an 
analysis of trends in the pattern of world trade would 
call for assistance from the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, the regional commissions, and other interested 
agencies. The report on world trade would be com- 
piled in collaboration with the Interim Co-ordinating 
Committee for Commodity Arrangements. 


The fourth proposed field of study — improvement 
in marketing and distribution facilities — could be 
considered in connection with the subject of food 
wastage, said Mr. MacDougall. 


Appreciation of the work accomplished by FAO 
in 1948 was expressed by the representatives of Den- 
mark, Chile, United Kingdom, United States, France, 
India, and Belgium but, it was pointed out, FAO 
was running the risk of dissipating its attention on 
problems which were both social and economic and 
fell outside its regular field. It was generally agreed 
that FAO should apply itself to deciding what fac- 
tors hampered the increase in food production and 
should point them out to the Council. The latter, as 
a co-ordinating body, could then request the com- 
petent specialized agencies to seek remedies. 


The United Kingdom representative also remarked 
that with the improving supply position the term 
“crisis” was no longer applicable to foodstuffs. Den- 
mark’s delegate stressed the importance of the prob- 
lem of marketing food surpluses and the Venezuelan 
representative mentioned the high prices of agricul- 
tural equipment and fertilizers as bottlenecks in in- 
creased food production. Poland’s delegate reminded 
the Council that two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion suffered from chronic under-nourishment and 
he contrasted food production under capitalism with 
that under socialism to the disadvantage of the 
former. Poland still suffered from a shortage of 
certain foodstuffs but hoped to overcome this. 


In the Committee discussion, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
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sentative criticized FAO’s activity in gathering facts 
and stating the general problems without suggesting 
solutions for them. Its recommendations, he claimed, 


‘omitted any reference to the economic development 


and welfare of agricultural populations. Furthermore, 
he pointed out that co-operation between the regional 
commissions and FAO seemed to be approaching a 
merger, contrary to the Charter. 


To meet the continuing food deficit in certain 
areas, the Australian representative proposed (1) 
extension of the areas under cultivation and perfect- 
ing techniques of soil conservation and transport; and 
(2) stabilization of markets and maintenance of fait 
and reasonable prices for both producing and con- 
suming countries. 


The Council, by 13 votes in favor, none against 
and three abstentions (Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, 
and U.S.S.R.) adopted a resolution “taking note” of 
the FAO report and requesting the Secretary-General 
to transmit to FAO the records of the Council’s 
discussion. 


Wastage of Food 


At its Paris session the General Assembly invited 
Member states to accord high priority to measures 
for avoiding food wastage, for increasing food pro- 
duction and for improving marketing and distribu- 
tion facilities. The Assembly also called on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in consultation with the 
specialized agencies to continue to give consideration 
to this problem. 


Discussing this subject in the Economic Commit- 
tee, the members concluded that it was largely a 
technical and biological problem, and as such should 
be referred to the FAO for appropriate action. The 
representative of FAQ, in answer to a question, said 
that the matter came within the competence of his 
organization, that it had been under consideration by 
FAO for some time, and that the organization’ was 
intensifying its activities in that direction. 


The U.S.S.R. representative called for more effec- 
tive steps to eliminate profiteering in and wastage of 
foodstuffs. Speculation in food led to the enrichment 
of speculators at the expense of the mass of the 
population. He urged the Council to take effective 
measures to prohibit unreasonable profits and specu- 
lation. 


The Committee then passed an amended Danish 
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resolution. This was later adopted by the Council by 
14 votes to none, with three abstentions (U.S.S.R., 
Poland, and Byelorussian S.S.R.). It requested FAO 
and the other specialized agencies, in co-operation 
with the Secretary-General, to undertake studies of 
the problems involved and of measures designed to 
increase the availability of food so that the Council 
may consider recommendations for act:on. 

The Council further recommended that measures 
to increase food production and decrease food was- 
tage should continue to receive urgent attention in 
all countries. especially in those whose economic 
development would otherwise suffer because of short- 
ages of food and of means of payments necessary 


for food imports. 


Availability of DDT Insecticides 


In a unanimous vote the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to report to the next session on 
the production, distribution and availability of insec- 
ticides such as DDT and BHC which are valuable in 
the control of malaria. The Council’s attention to this 
subject was drawn by the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Malaria, the WHO memorandum pointed out, 
is an economic as well as a health problem. It affects 
some 300,000,000 persons and brings death to 
3,0000,000 every year. The highest incidence rate is 
in agricultural countries, especially in those produc- 
ing and dependent on rice as the primary staple. 


Fertile areas have been neglected because increasing 
irrigation or other use of water invites increased 
numbers of malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 

Fortunately, the discovery of the pre-eminent value 
of DDT in exterminating the anopheles (malaria- 
carrying) mosquito offers hope for solving the prob- 
lem, providing DDT insecticides can be made avail- 
able to those countries where the need for them is 
greatest. 

After discussion in the Economic Committee, the 
Council requested the Secretary-General to prepare 
a report for its next session. The original draft text 
of the resolution was broadened on a proposal of 
the United Kingdom to include not only DDT but 
other insecticides effective in malaria control. 

During the discussion, Dr. Frank A. Calderone, 
Director of the New York office of WHO, explained 
that the problem involved the abolition of customs 
barriers by countries purchasing DDT. It also raised 
the question of DDT production, which called for 
capital expenditures on machinery, availability of 
raw materials, solvents, and other factors. The prob- 
lem should be studied by the Secretariat, he felt, be- 
cause it might be found that it was not at present 


-worth while to produce DDT in certain countries. 


Not nearly enough DDT is available, he said, al- 
though it is being or shortly will be produced in 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Brazil, Peru, Hun- 


gary. and Australia. 


4. Decisions on Labor Issues 


Back in 1947, the American Federation of Labor 
propased that the ILO undertake a comprehensive 
survey of the extent of forced labor in Member coun- 
tries. After a long and vehement debate, the Council 
adopted on March 7 a resolution, proposed by the 
United States and amended by Australia. This in- 
vited ILO to consider further the problem of forced 
labor and its nature in the light of all possible infor- 
mation. The Secretary-General is requested to co- 
operate closely with the ILO in this work, and is to 
enquire of all Governments in what manner and to 
what extent they would be willing to co-operate in 
an impartial enquiry into forced labor in their coun- 
tries. The Secretary-General will report to the next 
Council session on the result of his approaches and 
consultations. Finally, the A. F. of L. memorandum 
and the Council’s discussions are to be transmitted 
to the Commission on Human Rights for considera- 
tion in connection with the drafting of the Covenant 
on Human Rights. 
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After approving this resolution, by 14 votes to 
three, the Council voted on a Soviet proposal, calling 
for an international commission of trade union repre- 
sentatives to study the situation of unemployed and 
semi-employed persons in countries where unemploy- 
ment has not been eliminated. The investigation would 
cover actual working conditions in colonies and de- 
pendent territories. In collecting information, this 
commission would make use of material submitted 
by governmental institutions and by trade union and 
other workers’ organizations, and it would submit 
reports and recommendations to the Council. This 
draft resolution was defeated, by 15 votes to three 
(U.S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R., and Poland). (See 
page 335.) 


Trade Union Rights 


The Council adopted resolutions on the infringe- 
ment of trade union rights and on freedom of associ- 


ation. 








The first drew the attention of all Member states 
to the importance of ensuring within their respective 
territories the full exercise of trade union rights, par- 
ticularly the principles contained in the Freedom of 
Association and the Protection of the Right to Organ- 
ize Convention, 1948, adopted by the International 
Labor Organization. It also transmitted to ILO and 
the Commission on Human Rights statements made 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labor, as well as the records 
of the Council’s discussion of the subject, particularly 
in connection with the Commission’s work in the 
preparation of a draft Covenant on Human Rights 
and draft measures of implementation. (See page 
335.) 

The second resolution instructed the Secretary- 
General to consult with the ILO Director-General in 
order to explore the question of enforcement of trade 
union rights and to study jointly the control of the 
practical application of such rights and freedom of 
association. The Secretary-General is to report to 
the Council on the results of the consultations in 
order that the Council will be able to give the matter 
further consideration, including consideration of the 
question of further co-operation with the ILO Gov- 
erning Body. ILO decisions concerning freedom of 


association the Council also transmitted to the Com- 
mission on Human. Rights. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


The principle of equal pay for equal work for men 
and women workers was first discussed at the sixth 
session of the Council. Acting on a proposal sub- 
mitted by the World Federation of Trade Unions and 
on a recommendation of its Commission on the Status 
of Women, the Council affirmed the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. At its seventh session, it adopted 
a resolution inviting Member states to ensure that 
women are granted the same rights as men in em- 
ployment, remuneration, social insurance, leisure, and 
training. 

At this, the eighth session, the Council, after re- 
jecting a U.S.S.R. resolution that would recommend 
that all Member states establish by legislation the 
principle of equal pay, it adopted by 15 votes to 
three, a United States resolution, as amended by 
France. This refers the entire documentation on 
equal pay for equal work to the Commission on the 
Status of Women with the recommendations that the 
Commission: (a) make available to the ILO any 
relevant material in its possession, and (b) examine 
in its own deliberation, all relevant documents. 


6. Action Concerning Refugees 


Instead of carrying out its primary mission which 
was to repatriate displaced persons, ‘the International 
Refugee Organization has been engaged in recruiting 
cheap labor for capitalist concerns in such countries 
as the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Canada, and certain Latin American states. 

Making this charge at the Council’s discussion of 
the IRO report, on the resettlement of non-repatriable 
refugees and displaced persons, I. V. Maevsky, of 
the U.S.S.R., went into considerable detail about con- 
ditions in Germany. British and United States authori- 
ties were doing their utmost to prevent repatriation 
to the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European countries. 

The majority of displaced persons, he maintained, 
wished to return home. Far from wanting to be al- 
lowed to repatriate its citizens by force, the U.S.S.R. 
only asked that refugees should not be forcibly held 
back and transformed into commodities on the cheap 
labor market. 

Supporting the U.S.S.R. charges, Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, saw the problem as two-fold. First, 
there was the question of traitors who had returned 
to the countries of their masters as political refugees 
(described by Mr. Maevsky as a few individuals who 
had succumbed to the blandishments of foreign in- 
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telligence agents). Secondly, there was the question 
of hundreds of thousands of unfortunate beings whose 
plight was being used for propaganda purposes. 

V. P. Smoliar, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., also 
maintained that the Anglo-American authorities in 
the Western Germany occupation zones were using 
every conceivable method to retard the speedy solu- 
tion of the refugee problem. 

Following his statement, the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive submitted a resolution which, he said, was de- 
signed to remove existing obstacles to a solution 
of the refugee problem. The resolution called for 
the prohibition of propaganda and agitation in camps 
which are either hostile to a Member country or 
designed to impede repatriation. 

Prohibition of the recruitment of displaced persons 
into military and semi-military organizations; removal 
from camp administrations of former collaborators 
with fascists, war criminals, and persons whose activi- 
ties undermined repatriation; and preventing perse- 
cution of would-be repatriates — these, in effect, 
were the measures proposed. 

Further, the resolution would make the Council 
take a number of specific measures to aid repatria- 
tion. These called for completion of repatriation dur- 
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ing 1949. Resettlement of those who do not desire 
to return to their homelands was to be settled by 
agreement with the governments of their countries 
of origin. The most energetic measures should be 
taken for the immediate repatriation of all child war 
orphans. 

Official representatives of the Allied countries 
should be given free entry into displaced persons’ 
camps, and the right to inspect rolls and documents. 
The administration of camps for displaced persons 
and refugees should consist primarily of representa- 
tives of states of which the displaced persons are 
nationals. 

In countering this draft resolution and the argu- 
ments in support of it, Christopher Mayhew (UNITED 
KINGDOM) said it was based on the idea that there 
were thousands of refugees who wished to return to 
the Eastern European countries and were prevented 
from doing so. The situation was, in fact, precisely 
the reverse, he contended. The British authorities in 
Germany, for instance, were actually trying to stem 
the continuous flood of refugees from countries un- 
der communist rule. Soviet publications and news- 
papers were circulated in large numbers in the camps 
in the British zones, and if the refugees hated com- 
munism, it was not because of any particular propa- 
ganda, but because.they had had personal experience 
or first-hand reports of what it was like. They had 
fled from a terrorist regime, and in the circumstances, 
they could not be asked to return to it. 

The main anxiety of the British occupation author- 
ities was that they might not be able to take care of 
all these refugees converging upon their occupation 
zone. They fled there on foot, on bicycles, in carts. 
They fled from embassies, from missions abroad, from 
delegations to the Olympic Games and so on. 

Giving the names of politicians, intellectuals, trade 
unionists and others who had fled to England, and 
citing from Borba, the Yugoslav newspaper, on the 
influx into Yugoslavia of refugees from the neigh- 
boring peoples’ democracies, Mr. Mayhew said they 
had done so despite the fact that they had had access 
to the Soviet press. The U.S.S.R. arguments were 
thus completely disproved by the facts. Further, the 
United Kingdom would continue its old tradition of 
granting asylum to political refugees. Some of the 
refugees in the camps in the British zone, he ex 
plained, had fled only recently from communist per- 
secution. Others had spent the entire war in nazi 
concentration camps, while others again were mem- 
bers of the German Socialist Unity Party. 

Willard Thorp, of the United States, reminded the 
Council that the charges made by the U.S.S.R., Polish, 
and Byelorussian representatives were not new. He 
also reminded the Council that many months pre- 
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viously the Secretary-General had been requested to 
take steps to investigate the situation of refugees, and 
the Hambro Commission had been set up as a result 
to visit the refugee camps. Its report, submitted at the 
Council’s previous session, emphasized the basic fact 
that the persons remaining in the camps had no desire 
to be repatriated. Further, he recalled, a count had 
been made of the displaced persons in 1946, at which 
time 95 per cent had declared that they did not wish 
to return to their countries of origin for various rea- 
sons. The important aspect of the matter at present, 
as the Council had emphasized at its seventh session, 
was resettlement rather than repatriation. The Council 
should accordingly adopt a resolution’ urging that all 
states should co-operate in an effort to establish the 
unhappy refugees and displaced persons and to ensure 
them happy lives. 


On the matter being put to the vote, the U.S.S.R. 
proposal was rejected. Instead, the Council adopted 
the Social Committee’s resolution, as amended by 
Australia, by 14 votes to 3, with one abstention. 


This resolution took up two main points made by 
IRO in its report to the Council. The first was that 
countries receiving refugees and displaced persons 
should accept all members of a family unit in which 
there was an economically independent person. If 
this: were done, said the report, IRO would have no 
difficulty in completely solving the refugee problem 
within a very short time. Secondly, attention should 
be drawn to the special problem of “intellectuals” 
among refugees and displaced persons. They should 
be permitted to follow their pursuits in the countries 
receiving them. 


Stressing the need to continue the efforts made by 
IRO to extend the resettlement of refugees in family 
units, the Council accordingly decided to make two 
requests of countries receiving displaced persons. 
First, they should “examine sympathetically every 
possibility” of still further broadening their definition 
of the “family unit” when drawing up their resettle- 
ment programs. Secondly, they should similarly ex- 
amine every possibility of admitting “a greater number 
of intellectual refugees and of assisting in their profes- 
sional readaptation where necessary.” 


Privileges and Immunities 


The Council took action, on March 9, to have the 
Convention on Privileges and Immunities of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies apply to the International Refugee 
Organization. One of the proposes of the Convention 
is to unify the privileges and immunities enjoyed by 
the United Nations and the various specialized 
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agencies. The Council, acting on a suggestion from 
{[RO’s Director General, recommended for IRO's 
acceptance .an annex stating that the standard clauses 
in the convention should apply without modification 
to this organization. 


Draft Convention on Missing Persons 


A seven-member Committee appointed by the 
Council will advance the work on a convention on 
missing persons. The Secretariat has prepared a 20- 
article draft convention which was submitted to the 
Council together with the comments of several Mem- 
ber states. A number have not yet sent in their com- 
ments and the Council adopted a resolution request- 
ing them to do so. 


The draft convention attempts to solve the legal 
difficulties arising from the disappearance of millions 
of persons. during the-Second World War. It provides 
for a procedure for declarations of death enabling 
survivors to regulate legal relationships affecting mar- 
riage, property and personal status. 

The Committee is to be composed of the representa- 
tives of Brazil, Denmark, France, Lebanon, Poland, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

It will study the draft convention prepared by the 
Secretary-General, together with comments of gov- 
ernments and IRO, and thereafter prepare a draft 
or, if necessary, make other proposals in case draft- 
ing a convention proves impracticable. 

The draft convention, or other proposals, should 
be submitted, if feasible, to the Council’s next session. 


6. Action Concerning Human Rights 


Several decisions were taken by the Council on 
matters affecting human rights, on the request of the 
General Assembly. It requests the Human Rights 
Commission to give further consideration to the right 
of petition in studying the draft Covenant on Human 
Rights. It decided, too, to ask the Human Rights 
Commission and the Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities to make a thorough study of the problem of 
minorities so that the United Nations “may be able 
to take effective measures for the protection of racial, 
national, religious or linguistic minorities.” The Coun- 
cil further asked the Human Rights Commission to 
give priority in its work to preparing a draft Covenant 
on Human Rights and measures for implementation. 


The Council also dealt with the matter of commu- 
nications concerning human rights received by the 
Human Rights Commission. Where these explicitly 
concern Member states which are not on the Com- 
mission, or territories under their jurisdiction, a brief 
indication of the substance of the communications is 
furnished to the state concerned. Acting on the Com- 
mission’s recommendation, the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to ask governments whether they 
desired a summary or a full text of their replies to 
be transmitted to the Commission. 


In addition, the Council decided to give further 
consideration at its next session to the question of 
including court decisions affecting human rights in 
the Yearbook of Human Rights. Meanwhile, the Sec- 
retary-General was requested to prepare sample 
studies. 
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Declaration of Old Age Rights 

Following a decision of the Council, new docu- 
mentation On measures in various countries for the 
benefit of aged persons will be prepared by the Sec- 
retariat. Old age pension and security schemes, espe- 
cially in countries with comprehensive systems for 
the benefit of the aged, will be summarized in this 
document for their basic features. The study will 
also deal with the effect of these measures on the 
standard of living of the beneficiaries. The docu- 
mentation will be prepared in collaboration with the 
International Labor Organization and other appro- 
priate bodies. 

This resolution, which was adopted by the Council 
on March 22, calls for the submission of this docu- 
mentation to the Social and Human Rights Commis- 
sions and these bodies would report to the Council 
at a future session. 

During the brief debate on this subject, the Council 
considered a Secretariat note on the proposal. The 
note had envisaged two phases to the project, first 
an analysis and summary of available documentation 
and, secondly, a comprehensive study estimated to 
take some 18 months. This latter phase, said J. 
Plimsoll, of Australia, would involve a research pro- 
ject with a tremendous amount of work. The Social 
Committee, he said, had only suggested a digest of 
existing documentation and he offered an amendment 
to make it clear that the summarized documentation 
would not deal particularly with the effect on the 
standard of living of aged persons. Roland Lebeau, of 
Belgium, favored asking ILO to provide the neces- 
sary documentation. This was already in existence, 
and ILO could supply it after a short period required 
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for its collection and possibly for a little more re- 
search. Pierre Ordonneau, of France, thought, how- 
ever, that even if this were so it would still be advisa- 
ble for the Secretariat to act as an intermediary 
between ILO and the Council. 

On the other hand, Stefan Boratynski (POLAND) 
and I. V. Maevsky (U.S.S.R.) were against the draft 
resolution specifying collaboration with ILO and 
“other appropriate bodies.” They favored an amend- 
ment to leave the matter of collaboration to the de- 
cision of the Secretary-General. Poland also offered 
a second amendment to refer the documentation to 
the Human Rights Commission only and not to the 
Social Commission as well. Reference to two Com- 
missions, it was argued, was impractical. 

Both these amendments were rejected by the Coun- 
cil. So also was the Australian amendment. 

By I1 votes to none, with 5 abstentions, the Coun- 
cil then adopted the resolution as recommended by 
the Social Committee. 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 


In Committee and in the Council itself there was 
some discussion on freedom of the press. The only 
issues before the current session were. the continuation 
of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press, arid its terms of reference. 

The U.S.S.R., Poland and Byelorussian S.S.R. 
agreed with the majority that the sub-commission 
should be continued and, indeed, that it was impor- 
tant and urgent to do so. The differences were on its 
functions and composition. 

The draft resolution approved by the Social Com- 
mittee provided that the sub-commission should con- 
sider issues and problems involved in the dissemina- 
tion of information and perform any other functions 
which may be entrusted to it by the Economic and 
Social Council or by the Commission on Human 
Rights. In addition, the sub-commission would study 
and make reports as well as recommendations to the 
Council on a variety of items which the resolution 
enumerated in detail. Finally, the sub-commission 
may receive communications on these items from any 
legally constituted national or international press, 
information, broadcasting or newsreel enterprise or 
association. It would also discharge, with the Coun- 
cil’s approval, such other functions in the field of 
freedom of information as may be entrusted to the 
United Nations by inter-governmental agreements on 
information. 

The draft resolution provided that, normally, the 
sub-commission should report to the Council, except 
that in matters relating to freedom of information as 
a fundamental human right it should report in the 
first instance to the Commission on Human Rights. 
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On this part of the resolution, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative proposed certain amendments to the Social 
Committee’s draft resolution so as to draw the atten- 
tion of the sub-commission to the necessity of taking 
appropriate measures to counteract propaganda and 
the inciters of a new war. Supporting these amend- 
ments, Mr. Sgorobogaty (BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.), said 
that the Council should state directly that the sub- 
commission should occupy itself in the first place with 
the dissemination of true information to counteract 
nazi, fascist and other propaganda on aggression. 


As to the composition of the sub-commission, the 
draft resolution had provided that the sub-commission 
be continued until December 31, 1952, and that it 
shall continue to be composed of 12 members selected 
by the Commission on Human Rights, subject to the 
consent of their governments, serving as experts in 
their personal capacities and not as official representa- 
tives. It provided also that the Secretary-General 
should invite all Member governments to nominate 
no more than two persons to serve as members of 
the sub-commission, as specialists in the field of free- 
dom of information. 


This provision was also opposed by the U.S.S.R., 
Byelorussian S.S.R. and Poland. It was inadmissable, 
said Mr. Skorobogaty; that under the aegis of the 
Economic and Social Council, an independent group 
without definite responsibilities and allegiances should 
be set up to deal with a matter as important as the 
freedom of information. 


Mr. Katz-Suchy, of Poland, expressed similar 
views. Freedom of information, he said, was not an 
abstract subject to be dealt with by a group of ex- 
perts; it was a living political issue. The experts of 
whom that sub-commission would be composed 
would be not experts on freedom of information, but 
on ways and means to direct information along the 
dangerous channels now being used by the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the United States. 


During the discussion in the Council, Mr. Macken- 
zie, of the United Kingdom, expressed complete satis- 
faction with the Social Committee’s draft. He said 
that all the issues raised had been discussed thor- 
oughly in the Freedom of Information Conference. 
Mr. Lebeau, of Belgium, also supported the Com- 
mittee’s resolution, although “not convinced thor- 
oughly of its usefulness.” 


The U.S.S.R. amendments were then put to vote 
and rejected. 


Finally, the draft as submitted by the Social Com- 
mittee was adopted as a whole by 15 votes to 3 
(U.S.S.R., Poland and Byelorussian S.S.R.). 
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7. Decisions on Other Social Matters 


Report of Permanent Central Opium Board 


The annual report of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board covers the activities of the Board during 1948 
and also includes statistical information on narcotics 
received from governments for the year 1947. 


The Council unanimously decided to “take note 
of the report_and of the work of the Board. 


” 


Administrative Arrangements With Opium Board 


Under the Protocol of December 11, 1946, the rela- 
tionship between the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the League of Nations was transferred to 
the United Nations. The Board transmitted to the 
Council a report containing proposals for administra- 
tive arrangements still to be considered. These in- 
cluded: 

e@ the Board’s position under the general narcotics 
conventions; 

@ the question of granting diplomatic status to its 
members; \ 

@ certain questions in connection with communica- 
tions by governments on narcotic drugs, and revised 
proposals concerning its status and work. 


The Council unanimously adopted a resolution: 
(1) recognizing its obligations to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of the Board in performing its technical 
functions; (2) approving the provisional arrangements 
made between the Board and the Secretary-General 
as regards the budget of the Board and its present 
staff; (3) requesting the Secretary-General to make 
arrangements for ensuring to the Board the publicity 
desired for its work; (4) requesting the Commissions 
of the Council, and urging the specialized agencies, 
to recognize the Board as having the faculty of send- 
ing a participant or observer to meetings in which the 
Board is interested; and (5) recommending that the 
Secretary-General prepare plans for assessing signa- 
tories of the 1925 Convention who are not Members 
of the United Nations for their fair share of the ex- 
penses of the Board. 


Commission on Effects of Coca-Leaf Chewing 


At its seventh session the Council approved the dis- 
patch of a Commission of Enquiry to Peru to investi- 
gate the effects of chewing the coca leaf and the possi- 
bilities of limiting its production and controlling its 
distribution. The General Assembly in Paris approved 
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the necessary appropriation in its 1949 budget at a 
figure anticipating about a month of work on the 
part of the commission. 


When the matter came up in the Council, the 
Peruvian representative pointed out that the Commis- 
sion should have sufficient time at its disposal to cover 
the whole problem. Chewing the coca leaf, he said, 
was a habit of several million inhabitants of the 
whole Andrean area and in fact had been a well- 
established practice for hundreds of years. The effects 
of this habit, he said, were closely related to the 
problem of nutrition because it was the prevalent 
habit of the under-nourished people of the Andrean 
region. He felt, therefore, that one member of the 
Comission should, if possible, be an expert on nutri- 
tion. 


The Director of Narcotics Division in the Secre- 
tariat, briefly reviewed the terms of reference of the 
Commission. 


Without further debate, the Council adopted a 
resolution requesting the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs to select, for membership of the Commission 
of Enquiry, a team of two experts in the interna- 
tional administration and control of narcotic drugs, 
and a team of two medical ‘experts to be chosen 
after consultation with WHO. 


Teaching About the United Nations 


Adopting a resolution proposed by New Zealand, 
the Council recommended that Member states inten- 
sify their efforts to promote the teaching of the pur- 
poses, principles, structure and activities of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. The resolution 
also recommended that they report annually to the 
Secretary-General on progress made. 


The Council further called upon the Secretary- 
General and UNESCO to continue close collaboration 
on the question and invited the latter to consider the 
granting of a limited number of fellowships to mature 
educators for study of problems on teaching about the 
United Nations. 


The resolution also requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare basic material on the United Nations for 
teaching purposes and, in consultation with UNESCO, 
to submit jointly to the Council not later than June 1, 
1950, a complete analytical report on the progress 
achieved. 


U. N. B.—April 1, 1949 
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Translation of World's Classics 


The Fourth Session of the Council had requested 
UNESCO for recommendations for needed action, in- 
cluding particularly data on objective methods for 
selecting great books for translation, the needs of 
various cultural regions, and suggestions for general 
assistance in translation, publication, and distribution. 

In November 1947, UNESCO adopted a scheme of 
work on this subject, and later convened a conference 
of experts which prepared a report to the Council. 
This report was before the present session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

In the course of the Council debate, France and 
Lebanon failed to obtain sufficient support for a 
draft resolution which would have requested UNESCO 
to continue its efforts to work out special agreements 
with states and groups of states that are members of 
the United Nations or of UNESCO. The draft pro- 
posed also that the Secretary-General should obtain 
a detailed statement from UNESCO on the financial 
and other difficulties it had referred to in its report. 

A Soviet resolution which would have recommended 
that national and world classics for translation be 
chosen by national scholastic institutions, also failed. 

Finally, the Council, by 10 votes to 1, with 7 
abstentions, adopted an Australian resolution, couched 
in more general terms, which “notes with satisfaction 
the progress achieved by UNESCO” in carrying out 
the resolutions of the Assembly and of the Council 
on this question. 


Appeal for Children 
Last November in Paris, the General Assembly 


decided to continue the United Nations Appeal for 
Children (UNAC) during 1949, on the basis that the 


proceeds in each country will be for the sole benefit 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
which will also assist in the conduct of the national 
campaigns for the Appeal. Endorsing the Assembly’s 
earlier appeal, the Council adopted by 14 votes 
against none, with four abstentions, a resolution 
urging “the fullest support by all peoples of national 
activities organized during 1949 in favor of the 
Appeal.” The resolution also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to report further on the Appeal to the 
next session of the Council. 


Children’s Fund 


After discussing the report of the Executive Board 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
Council adopted by 16 votes to none, with two 
abstentions, a resolution concerning the Fund’s future 
activities. It noted the Executive Board’s conclusions 
that larger resources are required to meet the essen- 
tial needs of children throughout the world for 
external aid. It noted the inclusion of new geograph- 
ical areas among those aided by the Fund. The 
reports of the Executive Board and the General 
Assembly’s resolution calling on Members for prompt 
contributions were also noted. 

The Executive Board reports to the Council showed 
that as of March 17, the Fund had received an 
approximate total of $119,000,000. Of this amount 
$76,000,000 was contributed by 28 Member govern- 
ments, $32,000,000 stemmed from the residual assets 
of UNRRA, and $11,000,000 came from UNAC 
campaigns, in addition to a few voluntary donations 
from organizations and individuals. The Fund’s 1949 
allocations provide for a reduction in the aid to be 
given for European countries, in favor of new alloca- 
tions for countries in Asia, the Far East, and Latin 
America. 


8. Decisions on Organizational Matters 


Election of Office-Bearers 


The Council unanimously elected the following 
office-bearers for 1949: James Thorn, of New Zea- 
land, as President; V. V. Skorobogaty, of the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., as First Vice-President; Carlos Edu- 
ardo Stolk, of Venezuela, as Second Vice-President. 
They will hold office till their successors are elected 
at the first meeting of the Council on or after January 
next year. 


U.N. B.—April 1, 1949 


Members of Functional Commissions 


On March 11 and 18 the Council confirmed nomi- 
nations of 32 members of eight functional commis- 
sions. The new members are: 

Economic and Employment Commission: 

Fernand van Langenhove (BELGIUM); Dr. Jose Nunes 
Guimaraes (BraziL); M. J. Rueff (FRANCE); R. L. 
Hall (UNITED KINGDoM ). 

Transport and Communications Commission: 
Augustin Huneeus (CHILE); Y. N. Sukthankars 
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(InpiA); Dr. J. J. Oyevaar (NETHERLANDS); Sir. H. 
Osborne Mance (UNITED KINGDOM); Dr. Manuel 
Reina (VENEZUELA). 

Statistical Commission: 

Dr. P. J. Idenburg (NETHERLANDS); Stuart A. Rice 
(UNITED STATES). 

Fiscal Commission: 

R. Putman (BELGIUM); Dr. Karel Czesany (CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA); Dr. D. W. A. Barker, (NEW ZEALAND); 
E. F. Bartelt (UNITED STATES). 

Human Rights Commission: 

Dr. Max Sorensen (DENMARK); Carlos aie Bauer 
(GUATEMALA); Miss J. Marguerite Bowie (UNITED 
KinGpoM); Dr. José A. Mora (UruGuay); A. P. 
Pavlov (U.S.S.R.). 

Social Commission: 

Henri Hauck (FRANCE); M. K. Bharatan Kumarappa 
(Inp1a); Mumtaz Turhan (Turkey); Dr. Louis van 
Schalkwijk (UNION oF SoUTH AFRICA); Arthur J. 
Altmeyer (UNITED STATES). 

Commission on Status of Women: 

Mrs. Elsie Frances Byth (AusTRALIA); Mrs. Lina P. 
Tsaldaris (GREECE); Mrs. Fortuna Andree Guery 
(Haiti); Mrs. Lakshmi Nandan Menon (INDIA). 
Population Commission: 

R. I. Downing (AustRALIA); D. V. Glass (UNITED 
KINGDOM ); Philip M. Hauser (UNITED STATES). 


Membership of Narcotic Drugs Commission 


Up to the present, the members of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs have been appointed for a term 
of three years. After debate on the question of how 
long members should serve, the Council, by 10 votes 
in favor, two against, and five abstentions, amended 
its resolution of February 16, 1946. In accordance 
with the new procedure, the Narcotics Commission 
shall be composed of 15 Members of the United 
Nations which are important narcotic drug producing 
or manufacturing countries or countries in which 
illicit traffic in narcotic drugs constitutes a serious 
social problem. Ten members of primary importance 
in this field are to be appointed for an indefinite 
period, and the five other members for three years. 

A United States proposal to have all members 
elected for a term of three years was rejected by 10 
votes to eight. 


Membership of Council's Subsidiary Bodies 


At its Paris session, the General Assembly made a 
recommendation to the Council concerning the geo- 
graphical distribution of membership in the Coun- 
cil’s subsidiary organs. The resolution recognized that 
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it would be both equitable and beneficial to have all 
members of the United Nations co-operate in the 
functional commissions and other subsidiary bodies 
of the Council. The Council was therefore recom- 
mended, in elections to these bodies, to pay due re- 
gard to the principle of geographical distribution, to 
the special contribution which each Member may 
make to the Council’s work, and to its ability to par- 
ticipate effectively therein. 

Since there were no elections to the functional 
commissions during the present session, the Council 
agreed unanimously to note the Assembly’s resolution 
and refer it to the Council’s next session, when elec- 
tions would take place. 


Changes in Rules of Procedure 


At its previous session, the Council decided that 
its rules of procedure required revision. The matter 
was submitted to its Committee on Procedure, which 
put up its proposals. A new set of amended rules was 
approved by 15 votes to none, with three abstentions, 
and these will come into effect immediately after the 
Council’s eighth session. 

As the changes entailed a revision in the rules 
of procedure for the Council’s fuctional commissions, 
consideration was given to this question, too. It was 
decided to request the Committee on Procedure to 
prepare a revision of the commissions’ rules in the 
interval between the Council’s ninth and tenth 
sessions. 

The Council also considered the question of rules 
for calling international conferences on matters falling 
within its competence. At its sixth session, it asked 
the Secretary-General to submit draft rules in this 
connection. His report, held over from the seventh 
session. was considered. and a set of eleven rules ap- 
proved. 


Agenda 


At the outset of its deliberations the Council de- 
ferred four items on its agenda to the ninth session. 
These concerned: (i) International facilities for the 
promotion of training in public administration. (ii) 
The question of the election of three members of the 
Economic Board for Palestine. (iii) The report by 
the Secretary-General on housing and town and coun- 
try planning. (iv) The study of statelessness. 

Two items deleted from the agenda were: (i) Par- 
ticipation of Member states in the work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. (ii) Location of the Coun- 
cil’s ninth session (deletion of this item means that 
the next session will be held in Geneva next July, as 
agreed at the seventh session). 


U. N. B.—April 1, 1949 
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Agenda Committee 


The Council also had to elect members of the 
Agenda Committee for the ninth session. By the 
Council’s rules of procedure, this committee is com- 
posed of the President, the two Vice-Presidents, and 
two other members elected at each session to hold 
office until replaced at the following session. India 
and Denmark were elected. 


interim Committee on Program of Meetings 


Two points arose in connection with the report of 
the Interim Committee on Program of Meetings 
which, in consultation with the Secretariat, deter- 
mines the program of meetings of the Council’s 
numerous subsidiary bodies. First, would this Com- 
mittee be within its rights to schedule meetings be- 
yond the calendar year? The Council, on the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, agreed that it would. Sec- 
ondly, it had to decide the date of the second session 
of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities. This had been 
postponed by the Committee from December 1948 
to a date after February 7, 1949, to be fixed by the 
Council. It was decided that the second session of this 
body should convene on June 13, 1949. 


Co-operation with Trusteeship Council 


The Council approved the report of its Joint Com- 
mittee with the Trusteeship Council on arrange- 
ments for co-operation in matters of common concern. 
This report, which has already been approved by 
the Trusteeship Council, contains a number of recom- 
mendations on the following matters: mutual notifica- 
tion of first meetings and provisional agendas of the 
two bodies; mutual granting to each Council of the 
privilege of calling special sessions of the other Coun- 
cil; mutual representation at meetings of the respec- 
tive Councils, and their Committees and Commissions; 
the exchange of documents; mutual special assistance. 
The report also recommended that an ad hoc Joint 
Committee should be convened by the presidents of 
the two Councils whenever necessary. 


Use of Geneva Library 


At its seventh session the Council asked the Secre- 
tary-General to draft a plan on the use of the Central 
Library at Geneva by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. He reported that a working ar- 
rangement had been arrived at between the Central 
Library and WHO (which has its headquarters at 
Geneva) for the use of the Library. He also reported 
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that the Fifth Committee of the General Assembly at 
Paris had asked him to submit a special report on the 
organization of library services and library policy for 
the next regular Assembly session. In view of this, 
the Council decided to take note of the provisional 
arrangements made with WHO and to ask the Sec- 
retary-General to submit to the Council’s ninth session 
a definitive plan for the use of the Geneva Library by 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Ceylon's Membership in UNESCO 


It was decided to inform UNESCO that the Coun- 
cil had no objection to the admission of Ceylon to 
membership in that Organization. 


Proceeds of Sale of UNRRA Supplies 


When UNRRA terminated its activities, some of 
its supplies were allocated for local relief and rehabil- 
itation, and some were handed over to national gov- 
ernments for sale, the proceeds of which were to be 
paid into a fund and spent on selected relief and 
rehabilitation projects. Countries which formerly re- 
ported to UNRRA on such proceeds were required to 
report to the Council. These reports were collated 
by the Secretary-General. In taking note of his report 
on sales (in nine countries) for the first nine months 
of 1948, the Council urged countries which had not 
yet submitted reports to do so as soon as possible. 
Reports were due from four countries. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


In adopting the report of its NGO Committee, the 
Council took a number of decisions on matters con- 
nected with non-governmental organizations having 
consultative status with it. 

It asked the Secretary-General to report by Novem- 
ber 30, 1949, on the activities—up to June 1, 1949— 
of non-governmental organizations in implementing 
consultative arrangements and on their work in sup- 
port of the Council’s activities. The NGO Committee 
was directed to make recommendations on the basis 
of this report to the Council’s tenth session. 

The Council also decided on certain criteria for 

granting consultative status to non-governmental or- 
ganizations with branches or members in Spain. Such 
status would be granted on the following conditions: 
e if the branches in Spain did not actively participate 
in the international organizations concerned; 
@ if these branches were active but had only a purely 
humanitarian character and if their policies were not 
determined and controlled by the Franco Govern- 
ment: 
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@ if the organizations had only individual members 
in Spain who were not organized into legally con- 
stituted branches. 


Category “B” consultative status was granted to 
12 organizations, and consultative status was refused 
to 20 organizations. In addition, it was decided to 
grant category “B” status to four organizations with 
branches in Spain, subject to their conforming to 
the Council’s rulings on non-governmental bodies with 
branches in that country. 


The request of three organizations to change their 
consultative status from category “B” to category “A” 
was rejected. 


In addition, the Council decided that it had no 
competence to judge on the situation of the Jewish 
population in Arab countries, as requested by the 
World Jewish Congress. Nor could it recommend any 
useful action in the matter. It did, however, recognize 
that the unsettled conditions in Palestine may affect 
the observance of fundamental human rights in Pales- 
tine and some other areas, and it expressed the hope 
that governments and authorities concerned would 
exert whatever efforts were necessary to safeguard 
such rights. 


Application of Article 65 of Charter 


{ 

The Council decided to drop the item on its 

agenda dealing with the application of Article 65 of 

the Charter, originally suggested by Lebanon. Accord- 

ing to this Article, the Council “may furnish informa- 

tion to the Security Council and shall assist the 
Security Council at its request.” 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


In discussing the subject of co-ordination between 
the various organs and subsidiaries of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, the Council had 
before it three documents. 


The first of these was a report by the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination on progress which 
has been made in program, administrative and bud- 
getary co-ordination between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 


In the second report, the Secretary-General out- 
lined the existing arrangements for co-ordinated action 
between the regional economic commissions and the 
specialized agencies. 


In a third report, he dealt with a number of gen- 
eral matters in the co-ordination field, including a 
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reference to the desirability of the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination being the body which 
might co-ordinate the studies on technical assistance 
for economic development. 


After a general discussion in which the represen- 
tatives of New Zealand, Brazil, India, France, the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. participated, the 
Council took note of these reports and requested the 
Secretary-General to transmit the records of the dis- 
cussion to the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination and to the specialized agencies. 


Organization of Council's Work 


In view of the heavy agenda of the Council’s ninth 
session and the large volume of work expected to 
result therefrom, the Council unanimously agreed to 
instruct the Secretary-General to transmit to govern- 
ments represented on the Council a communication 
stressing the need for previous preparation before 
the opening of the next session. 


Financial Implications of Council's Actions 


In accordance with the Council’s rules of procedure, 
the Secretary-General had submitted a summary esti- 
mate of the financial implications of the proposals 
before the Council. It was decided to take note of 
this. 


Implementation of Recommendations 


Action was taken by the Council in the matter of 
information from Member states on steps to give 
effect to recommendations of the Council, as also to 
Assembly recommendations on matters falling within 
the Council’s competence. 


The Council asked the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit to Member governments, not later than October 
1 each year: (i) a list of Assembly and Council rec- 
ommendations on economic and social matters during 
the year ending September 1 which require specific 
action; (ii) a list of previous Assembly and Council 
recommendations on which, in the Secretary-General’s 
opinion, further reports on continuing action by gov- 
ernments are necessary; (ili) a list showing previous 
recommendations not falling under this latter cate- 
gory, which are yet to be implemented or which re- 
quire further action by the particular government to 
which each communication is addressed. 


The Council, at the same time, requested Member 
governments to report on the steps taken to give effect 
to the recommendations transmitted to them. 


U. N. B.—April 1, 1949 
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The Secretary-General was further asked to circu- 
late the full list of their replies immediately on receipt. 

(iv) He was further requested to transmit to the 
Council not later than May 1 each year a report con- 
taining: (a) a fully annotated list to serve as an index 
to all such reports received before March 1 of the 
same year. This is to indicate in what other context 
information not appearing in the reports has been sup- 


plied; (b) a factual statement regarding the extent to 
which governments have not reported on the imple- 
mentation of recommendations transmitted to them 
under paragraph (iii) above. The annotated list, in 
addition, is to show what resolutions deal only with 
requests for factual information and the extent these 
various requests of the Secretary-General have been 


complied with. 





Further Aid for Palestine Refugees 


Action by the United States Congress approving 
legislation to permit an immediate $8,000,000 ad- 
vance, toward a total contribution of $16,000,000 
for aid to Palestine refugees, has been warmly wel- 
comed by Secretary-General Trygve Lie. The legis- 
lation received Senate approval in February and now 
awaits Presidential signature. Speaking at Lake Suc- 
cess on March 17, Mr. Lie said that the United 
States’ advance goes a long way toward assuring the 
success of the United Nations Relief Program. 


Last November the General Assembly in Paris 
called for contributions totaling $32,000,000 for aid 
to Palestine refugees. “Every penny of this sum will 
be needed,” Mr. Lie emphasized, “if homeless and 
hungry refugees —- whose number has now risen to 
over 750,000 — are to be saved from disaster.” Most 
of the refugees are elderly people or children, and 
their hardships are intensified because the UNRPR, 
which began to distribute supplies in January, does 
not have the funds — even taking into account the 
United States advance and the valuable assistance 
from WHO and UNICEF —to dispense relief at 
the minimum level which the Assembly had recom- 
mended. 


The UNRPR is now scheduled to operate through 
August, the assumption being that something will 
have been done by then by the local governments and 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission to find a solu- 
tion for the problem. The Director of UNRPR, 
Stanton Griffis, has informed the Secretary-General 
that with the present limited funds, first attention 
must be given to food needs and it is not possible to 
provide adequate tents for shelter or as many medical 
supplies as are actually needed, although the action 
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of UNICEF in bringing in medical supplies for chil- 
dren and mothers is a great help. 


While expressing earnest hope that recent devel- 
opments would lead to permanent settlement of the 
Palestine problem, Mr. Lie pointed out that they do 
not decrease the urgency of the United Nations aid 
program, and the number of refugees and their pitiful 
conditions remain the same. 


Mr. Lie estimated that, counting the $8,000,000 
soon to be contributed by the United States, a total 
of $14,285,241 has now been donated in the form 
of food, other supplies, or currencies from 19 gov- 
ernments, three of them not members of the United 
Nations. He released the following list: 


U. §. Dollars Aid Description 
Value in 
Australia 160,500 1,000 tons flour 
Belgium 432,000 Medical supplies, textiles 
Canada 726,000 Flour, fish, beans 
Denmark 130,000 Not decided 
Egypt 166,000 40,000 E. pounds 
France 233,100 50,000,000 Fr. francs 
India 69,770 230,800 rupees 
New Zealand 95,362 Dried peas, jam 
Norway 60,484 N. kroner 
Pakistan 30,299 100,000 rupees 
Sweden 270,051 S. kroner 
Turkey 44,000 Tents 
Union of S. Africa 31,049 Fish 
United Kingdom 3,629,03? é£ Sterling 
United States 8,000,000 U.S. Dollars 
Yemen Small quantity of food 
Bahrein 30,230 1,000,000 rupees 
Indonesia 514,000 Rice, sugar 
Switzerland 23,364 Medical supplies 
TOTAL $14,285,241 
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Admiral Nimitz to Further 


Kashmir Settlement 


One of the great Allied commanders of the Second 
World War has assumed an important task of peace- 
ful settlement. The Secretary-General announced on 
March 22 the appointment of Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz as United Nations Plebiscite Administrator 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 

In this new task Admiral Nimitz will be responsible 
for organizing and conducting a plebiscite to determine 
the accession of the state to India or to Pakistan and 
settle once for all the dispute on this issue between 
the two neighboring Members of the United Nations. 

On January |, 1949, following earlier acceptance 
of the proposals of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan, the two countries ordered a 
cease-fire. Fighting which had raged for 15 months 
was thus halted by United Nations mediation. Reports 
since then have confirmed that the terms of the 
cease-fire and truce are being carried out faithfully. 
The appointment of the Plebiscite Administrator 
marks the next stage leading to a final settlement. 

Admiral Nimitz’s task will be to ensure the free 
and impartial conduct of the plebiscite. The State 
of Jammu and Kashmir is, according to the agreement, 
to confer on him. all powers he needs for this purpose. 
He will appoint such staff of assistants and observers 
as he requires, and he will be able to refer to the 
Commission any problems on which he requires 
assistance and the Commission in turn can call upon 
him to carry out any of its responsibilities. All author- 
ities in the State, both civil and military, and the 
principal political elements are requiced to co-operate 
in preparing and holding the plebiscite. 

Explicit principles for the conduct of the plebiscite 
have been laid down in the.agreement. The voters 
must not be threatened, coerced, intimidated, bribed, 
or unduly influenced. No legitimate political activity 
may be restricted, and all subjects of the State, regard- 
less of creed, caste, or party, shall be safe and free 
to express their views and to vote on the question 
whether Jammu and Kashmir should accede to India 
or Pakistan. When the plebiscite has been held, the 
Administrator will report the result to the Com- 
mission and to the State Government. The Com- 
mission will then certify to the Security Council 
whether the plebiscite was free and impartial. 

The person who has assumed this task is certainly 
no stranger to difficult assignments or heavy responsi- 
bilities. A naval man all his life; Admiral Nimitz rose 
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rapidly to the highest rank in his service. During the 
war he became internationally famous as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Pacific Fleet, 
which appointment he held from December, 1941, 
soon after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, to 
November, 1945. Before the end of the war—in 
December, 1944—he was appointed Fleet Admiral. 

Born in Fredericksburg, Texas, 64 years ago, he 
entered the United States Naval Academy in his 20th 
year and graduated as an ensign. He had risen to 
high-ranking positions long before the Second World 
War. From 1935 to 1938 he was Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation at the Navy Department in Washington, 
left this appointment for almost a year to become 
Commander of Battleship Division 1 of the United 
States Battle Force, and returned to the Bureau of 
Navigation again before the end of 1939. Meanwhile, 
a year earlier, he had been made a Rear Admiral. He 
assumed top command of the Pacific Fleet immedi- 
ately the United States entered the war. He was 
Chief of Naval Operations from 1945 to December 
15, 1947, when he was ordered to the Western Sea 
Frontier Command at San Francisco as a Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy. Admiral 
Nimitz is leaving this appointment pro tem. 


U.N. B.—April 1, 1949 
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Measures for Economic Development 


Plan For Technical Assistance to be Prepared 


“Few subjects which come before the Council ex- 
cite the imagination more than economic develop- 
ment,” said Willard Thorp, of the United States, in 
opening the Economic and Social Council’s discus- 
sion on February 25 on economic development and 
technical assistance. 

These matters, examined together because they 
are so closely related, were discussed in compliance 
with two resolutions adopted in Paris by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. One asked the Council to give fur- 
ther and urgent consideration to the whole problem 
of economic development to under-developed coun- 
tries in all its aspects, and to report on measures 
already taken as well as proposals for further action. 
The second resolution asked the Secretary-General 
to report to the Council on steps taken to give effect 
to a program of technical assistance which the As- 
sembly had approved. At each session the Council 
is to review action taken in this matter and to make 
further recommendations when necessary. 

Most. of the issues in the subsequent debate were 
touched upon in Mr. Thorp’s opening address. The 
immediate task in considering economic development, 
he said. was not the contemplation of goals, but of 
means—how to promote, through joint and separate 
action, conditions of economic and social progress. 
Economic development could not be imposed on a 
country but it could be facilitated by practical forms 
of international co-operation. 

What was involved was the production of more 
food, more clothing and more mechanical power to 
lighten people’s burdens, and a better use of the 
world’s human and natural resources. It applied 
equally to independent states and to dependent ter- 
ritories. 


Patterns of Development 


There were, however, no stereotyped patterns of 
economic development applicable to all, or even to 
many countries. Development must take into ac- 
count, and as far as possible be adapted to, local 
resources and customs and to social and legal struc- 
tures. Nor was economic development limited to 
industrialization in the narrow sense of manufactur- 
ing. It embraced also advances in agriculture, min- 
ing, transport, communications, power, and advances 
in the skills and capacities of the people. It required, 
too, the expansion of the distribution system and the 
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full machinery necessary for the exchange of goods. 
All these activities were mutually reinforcing ele- 
ments in the process of development, but all were 
competing claimants as well for the limited resources 
at hand, particularly of labor and capital. 

Nevertheless, if the world’s standards of living 
were to be substantially increased, Mr. Thorp said, 
its manufacturing capacity would have to be greatly 
expanded. The older industrial countries could not 
supply all the manufactures which the world required. 
Every country thus needed not only resources but 
resourcefulness as well. 


Role of Government 


Economic development depended on the normally 
unspectacular functions of government. These in- 
cluded the establishment of internal order, security 
and justice; the creation of money, credit and fiscal 
systems; the development of basic systems of com- 
munications and transport; the spread of literacy and 
higher learning in the arts and sciences; the pro- 
vision of basic health and social services; and the 
assessment and protection of natural resources. 

The bulk of the capital for economic development, 
he thought, must come from the people themselves. 
The funds available for foreign investment would fall 
far short of the world’s capacity to use capital. More- 
over, a country importing too large a proportion of 
its capital would be faced for a long time with heavier 
carrying charges than it could readily meet in foreign 
exchange. 


International Flow of Capital 


In discussing the international flow of capital, Mr. 
Thorp stressed that American policy did not coun- 
tenance the use of capital investment abroad for the 
purpose of exploitation. The need, however, for a 
substantial international flow of capital had been 
recognized in the new post-war international ma- 
chinery. 

The International Bank had shown that it could 
perform a useful function and it had not yet realized 
its full potentialities. It was necessary, however, to 
find still other means of encouraging the movement 
of capital from one country to another. President 
Truman had recognized this need in his Inaugural 
Address. 
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Besides capital, Mr. Thorp emphasized, the process 
of development required knowledge of how to put 
the world’s resources to work. This involved im- 
proved techniques in agriculture, health and educa- 
tion. And progress in industry, transport, communi- 
cations and other aspects of modern economy could 
come only from the application of modern skills and 
technology. 

Technical co-operation, a basic type of outside 
assistance, must be broad in substance and in method, 
and must embrace many and varied activities. Gen- 
uine international co-operation could expand and 
flourish in this field because no country had a mon- 
opoly of skills, knowledge or available personnel and 
the co-operation of all is needed in the joint effort. 

As an essential part of its broad program of tech- 
nical co-operation in aid of economic development, 
the United States was prepared to work with other 
countries, through the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies whenever practicable. 


United States Proposal 


It accordingly proposed that the Council should 
call upon Member governments to promote by all 
appropriate means the expansion of the international 
exchange of technical knowledge, especially through 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Further, it should request the Secretary-General, 
working through the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination, to prepare a report for the ninth ses- 
sion of the Council, setting forth: 


© A comprehensive plan for an expanded co-opera- 
tive program of technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment through the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies. 


@ Methods of financing such a program, including 
special project budgets. 

@ Ways of co-ordinating the planning and execution 
of the program. 


The time-table for attaining the objectives of eco- 
nomic development, said Mr. Thorp, should be 
measured not in years but in decades. Nevertheless, 
with a bold new program of technical co-operation, 
the United Nations could significantly hasten economic 
development. 


Nature of Organization Needed 


Following Mr. Thorp, Christopher Mayhew, of the 
United Kingdom, gave his preliminary view of the 
nature of the organization required. Only one in- 
stitution should be entrusted with recruiting and train- 
ing for each category of experts. Listing the FAO, 
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WHO, ILO, UNESCO and, when created, ITO, 
among the agencies which should recruit experts and 
study projects, he said a co-ordinating body would 
be necessary to report directly to the Council and 
to arrange for joint missions. 

In regard to technical training, Mr. Mayhew be- 
lieved there were two ways in which industrialized 
nations could help under-developed countries: 

(i) Train scholarship students and apprentices. 

(ii) Train qualified workers and technicians in 
subordinate categories in the under-developed coun- 
tries themselves. 

Both methods were being followed by the United 
Kingdom in the case of its colonies, and it was in- 
tended to increase efforts in this direction. 

In dealing with the larger question of economic 
development, of which technical assistance was but a 
part, Mr. Mayhew made the point that while it was 
wise to develop in a given country the types of pro- 
duction in which it particularly excelled, it was also 
necessary to diversify production so that a country’s 
economy did not depend entirely on a single product. 


Sound International Trade 


Further, economic progress should be based on a 
sound system of international trade under which the 
producers of raw materials would have adequate 
guarantees and under which attempts would be made 
to lower protective customs tariffs. Special measures 
were needed, however, to protect budding industries, 
but not to the extent of hampering a country’s 
economy. b 7 

Under-developed countries, continued Mr. May- 
hew, would have to organize themselves so as to 
profit from the assistance given them. Further, Mr. 
Mayhew thought, as did several Council members, 
the other countries would have to agree to furnish 
capital, as far as they were able. This could be 
done in the form of loans granted through organiza- 
tions such as the International Bank, in the form of 
credits granted by governments, or in the form of 
private investments. It was for the Council to en- 
courage and co-ordinate the efforts of private enter- 
prise in banking, trade and technology without un- 
derestimating their past or future value. 

In view of its serious post-war difficulties, the 
United Kingdom would have to make its contribu- 
tion to the world’s economic development in the form 
of technical assistance and exports of machinery 
rather than in the form of capital. 


The Central Problem 


The central problem, as Joao Carlos Muniz, of 
Brazil, saw it, was the financing of development op- 
erations. Broadly speaking, an increase in produc- 
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tivity of most under-developed countries depended on 
productive capital which could only be forthcoming 
if the surplus of the trading balance with industrial 
countries were used or if foreign capital were im- 
ported. Further, there were difficulties in financing 
development operations internally by reducing con- 
sumption internally so as to speed up the accumula- 
tion of capital. Social conditions and growing social 
consciousness did not permit wages and salaries to 
lag behind the cost of living. It would seem neces- 
sary therefore to fall back on importing foreign capital. 

Unfortunately, the present prospects for this were 
not promising. The only great capital market at the 
end of the war had been the United States, but the 
United States Government had decided that almost 
all governmental credits should be given to Europe 
through the Marshall Plan. The resources of the 
International Bank were limited and the bulk of the 
aid it had given had been used to reconstruct Western 
Europe, though since the Marshall Plan began, it 
had given increasing attention to development projects 
outside Europe. 


Encouraging Private Investment 


In Mr. Muniz’s view, all governments concerned 
should actively promote the export of private capital. 
Some method must be devised to foster the flow of 
capital For instance, countries with surplus capital 
could have more liberal taxation on investments 
abroad and particularly on re-investments, through 
bilateral agreements. Secondly, there should be an 
investigation into ways and means of eliminating, by 
inter-governmental co-operation, the major deterrent 
to private investment abroad, namely, the non-trans- 
ferability of profits. Such matters, suggested Mr. 
Muniz, as did B. R. Sen (INpIA), might also be studied 
by the Secretary-General in co-operation with the 
International Bank. This would be in addition to 
working out a technical assistance scheme, as pro- 
posed by the United States. The Sub-Commission 
on Economic Development might also take up this 
matter at its next session when it would consider the 
financial aspects of economic development. 


The Peruvian delegation, too, felt that the United 
States proposal did not take into account the under- 
developed countries’ urgent need of foreign capital. 
José Encinas accordingly submitted an amendment 
to deal with the difficulty of securing foreign cur- 
rency. By this, the Secretary-General would study 
the possibility of establishing an ad hoc rate of ex- 
change for the currencies of Member states, which 
would apply only to contributions in hard currencies 
involved in the technical assistance program envi- 
saged in the United States proposal. 
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To encourage private investments, Selim Sarper 
(TurKEY) thought an international organization 
could be made responsible for guaranteeing them. It 
should be empowered to take measures for protecting 
the interests of both investors and borrowers. 


Further, countries needing international assistance 
for economic development should be given the op- 
portunity to state their needs and views when measures 
to. aid them were under discussion. 


The question of stimulating the international flow 
of capital was but one of several dealt with by the 
Indian representative, B. R. Sen. While not object- 
ing to any point of the United States statement, Mr. 
Sen found it disappointing that more precise proposals 
on investment and technical knowledge had not been 
made. The United States resolution made no refer- 
ence to encouraging capital investment. It would be 
necessary in working out the plan, said Mr. Sen, to 
decide on measures to provide funds over and above 
the contributions of Member governments to the 
United Nations. The Council should also, in consulta- 
tion with the International Bank and other agencies 
concerned, consider measures to facilitate private in- 
vestment in under-developed areas. 


How could technical co-operation be established on 
an international basis? Which of the activities to which 
Mr. Thorp had alluded were of greatest interest to 
the United Nations? It was desirable, argued Mr. 
Sen, to establish an order of priority for different ac- 
tivities in different areas. 

Should the plan envisaged by the United States 
be put into effect under the direct control of the 
Council, or should its execution be entrusted to a 
special body endowed by the Council with sufficient 
powers for the purpose? It was inadvisable, he 
thought, as did J. Plimsoll (AUsTRALIA), to weaken 
either the initiative or responsibility of the specialized 
agencies and the regional economic commissions in 
their respective fields of activity. 


Indian Amendment 


Mr. Sen accordingly felt that the United States pro- 
posal should be amended to the following effect: 


e@ The Council should call on Member governments 
to promote international capital investment as well as 
the expansion of the international exchange of tech- 
nical knowledge. 


e@ The Secretary-General, in preparing his report, 
should be asked to set forth methods of stimulating 
the international flow of capital for economic develop- 
ment. 

The New Zealand representative, Dr. W. B. Sutch, 
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felt, however, that the Council, rather than the Sec- 
retary-General, should consider this question of inter- 
national capital investment. 

Later in the discussion, however, the Indian amend- 
ment was withdrawn in view of subsequent develop- 
ments. So was the Peruvian amendment dealing with 
the establishment of ad hoc currency exchange rates. 

Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, was another who 
welcomed the statement of the United States but 
wanted several points clarified. 

He agreed with Mr. Thorp that a country should 
not be forced into economic development. Neverthe- 
less, he asked, if an under-developed country was so 
backward that it did not realize the advantages of 
exploiting its resources, was it not the responsibility 
of the international community to awaken and stimu- 
late that country’s interest? If the economic back- 
wardness of a given region constituted a real danger, 
was it not the duty of the international community to 
intervene in the interest of the country itself as well 
as of the world? 

In regard to foreign investment, Dr. Malik thought 
even if under-developed countries did supply capital 
for their development, capital goods must still be pro- 
vided by developed countries. 


American Investments Abroad 


He also put a number of other questions to the 
United States representative. To one of these on the 
proportion of American capital in recent years which 
had gone to under-developed countries, Mr. Leroy 
Stinebower replied that American investments abroad 
had amounted in 1947 to $636,000,000. More than 
90 per cent of private American investments in 1947 
had been put into under-developed areas. 

Dr. Malik asked if it should not be admitted that 
measures taken to encourage the investment of private 
capital in under-developed areas had failed. What 
other methods did the United States contemplate? 
What assurances could under-developed countries give 
to help remove obstacles to a flow of private capital 
and, on the other hand, would it not be necessary for 
under-developed countries to be given certain as- 
surances? 

If, as it seemed necessary, private capital could 
not make a substantial contribution to developing un- 
der-developed countries, would it not be advisable to 
consider the possibility of a comprehensive plan on 
the government level, inspired by the principles 
of the European Recovery Program which embraced 
the developed countries? 

Dealing with these questions of Dr. Malik, Mr. 
Stinebower reiterated Mr. Thorp’s view that the main 
source of international investment was private capital. 
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He also felt that the bodies competent to do so should 
certainly examine the possibility of a revival in the 
flow of international investments. 

Dr. Malik also asked other questions which, Mr. 
Stinebower said, related to technical assistance, and 
should be reported on by the Secretariat. 

Until recently, observed Mr. van Langenhove, of 
Belgium, the economic development of each country 
had been due chiefly to private enterprise, except in 
the case of the big public utilities. This was determined 
by the profit motive which, however, had not always 
met with success. Nor was it devoid of risk, for 
there were cases, such as that of Belgian investments 
in Czarist Russia, where large sums had been totally 
lost. He believed, however, that an industrially devel- 
oped country would, as Belgium’s experience had 
shown, find ever-widening markets for its own goods 
in other countries as they, too, developed eco- 
nomically. 


Social Factors 


Georges Boris, of France, also thought so. He be- 
lieved, in addition, that, from the economic viewpoint, 
war-devastated countries and under-developed coun- 
tries were in a similar position today. Both were 
facing the same problems. 

He further maintained, as did the Chilean and 
Venezuelan representatives, that there was a close re- 
lationship between economic and social factors in 
developing a country. Thus, if industrializing an un- 
der-developed country were to result in a propor- 
tionate decrease in its agricultural population, there 
would be huge population movements from rural to 
urban areas, as well as migration from one country to 
another. Unless precautions were taken, he warned, 
rapid industrialization might have tragic consequences. 
Any study of economic development, therefore, should 
be undertaken in conjunction with extensive investiga- 
tions of such social aspects of the problem as public 
health, education, habitat, technical training and vo- 
cational guidance. 

On this point, Dr. W. B. Sutch (NEW ZEALAND) 
said economic development was useless unless accom- 
panied by social development. The Australian rep- 
resentative, J. Plimsoll, made the point that better 
social hygiene methods and the eradication of disease, 
especially malaria, would contribute much to the 
development of backward countries. 

Later in the discussion, Mr. Boris accordingly sug- 
gested an amendment to the United States proposal 
whereby, in preparing his report on a technical as- 
sistance program, the Secretary-General would pay 
due attention to questions of a social nature which 
directly condition economic development. 
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In regard to foreign investment for economic devel- 
opment, Mr. Boris made the point that this should 
be preceded by technical studies and experiments, as 
the United States had suggested. Capital, no miatter 
what its source, and especially private capital, could 
not flow to a foreign country unless certain guarantees 
were given, he said. Of these, the most essential 
was the assurance that, before being undertaken, 
development projects had been carefully studied and 
their yield certified by competent experts. 

Further, the organization of technical assistance 
would require an initial investment. If large-scale 
action were taken, the facilities needed would greatly 
exceed the credit of $228,000 voted in Paris by the 
General Assembly for technical assistance. It was im- 
possible, however, to increase Members’ contributions 
to the United Nations in view of the difficulties many 
countries had encountered in recent times. A more 
flexible system would therefore have to be devised. 
The United States suggestion for special budgets for 
specific projects might lead to a solution. Thus, each 
country could make voluntary contributions, pay- 
able either in its national currency or in kind. The 
French Government would gladly make available to 
the United Nations any assistance that French ad- 
ministrators, scholars, doctors, and technical experts 
could provide. 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, found it strange that 
the meaning of “under-developed” country had not 
been clearly defined. In his opinion, a country could 
not be considered economically developed if it ex- 
ploited only a part of its resources. 


Regional Viewpoint Needed 


Going on to deal with the general question of eco- 
nomic development projects, he felt that this should 
be considered from a regional viewpoint. If each 
country sought to work out an individual plan of 
development, he said, it would be forced into autarky, 
which was incompatible with the orderly progress of 
a healthy economy. He accordingly suggested surveys 
of special conditions in an area being under- 
taken by the regional economic commissions. On 
this latter point, he was supported by Adolfo Nass 
(VENEZUELA), among others. 

In connection with foreign investments, Mr. Santa 
Cruz declared that these should be made to ensure 
the development of production, not for speculative 
purposes. Urging the effective operation of inter- 
national trade, he made the point that an under-devel- 
oped country could not participate in such an activity 
on an equal footing with more developed nations. 
This was the result of a few countries monopolizing 


shipping. 
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Mr. Santa Cruz finally presented a draft resolution 
to encourage economic development. 

The Council, it urged, should present to the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Fourth Session an interim report cov- 
ering the most urgent problems of economic devel- 
opment, together with recommendations for construc- 
tive action. 

In addition, the Council should request the Sec- 
retary-General to prepare the materials needed for a 
statement on measures already devised by the Council 
and the specialized agencies to promote economic 
development and raise living standards in under- 
developed countries. The Secretary-General should 
also be asked to set forth, in a report for the 
Council’s ninth session, methods of financing economic 
development of under-developed countries. These 
should include methods of stimulating the interna- 
tional flow of capital for this purpose. 


The Chilean draft resolution urged, too, that the 
Council agree that the Economic and Employment 
Commission and the Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development should adhere to their present programs 
of work which are designed to place before the Coun- 
cil recommendations concerning specific problems of 
economic development. 


Finally, the Council should ask the regional eco- 
nomic commissions to give special attention in future 
to the problems of economic development of under- 
developed countries. 

General economic development problems were also 
discussed by Dr. P. C. Chang, of China. The least 
industrially developed regions, he observed, today no 
longer obeyed without protest the orders of powerful 
industrialized nations as they had before the First 
World War. This was particularly true of countries 
which had been culturally developed long before the 
advent of modern industrialization. Investments in 
the less-developed countries had, however, prevented 
the economic stagnation and the decline of more de- 
veloped economies. They could still play such a role 
for a long time to come, and world trade as a whole 
could benefit from the resultant increase in living 
standards of under-developed countries. 

Stressing the human aspect, Dr. Chang said that the 
true solution to the problem of the economic devel- 
opment of backward areas lay in “creative adapta- 
tion.” For this, there were three prerequisites: 

e@ The needs to be satisfied must be determined. 

e@ Creative ideas must be stimulated. 

@ An entirely unfettered spirit of inventiveness must 
prevail. 

Dr. Chang further suggested that a comprehensive 
plan for an expanded co-operative program of tech- 
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nical assistance for economic development be pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General on the initiative of 
the under-developed countries themselves. Otherwise 
the program would lack a guiding principle. 


Views of U.S.S.R. 


Summing up the outlook of the U.S.S.R., S. K. 
Tsarapkin made the following points: 

(i) Large-scale economic assistance to backward 
countries is desirable provided it helps to promote 
their national development towards independence. 

(ii) Such assistance should promote the develop- 
ment of the internal resources of the countries in 
question and also the development of their own na- 
tional industry and agriculture. 

(iii) Economic assistance should not be accom- 
panied by demands for political, economic or military 
privileges for countries rendering that assistance, as 
this would violate the principles of the Charter. (With 
this viewpoint, the United States agreed, said Leroy 
Stinebower. ) 

Mr. Tsarapkin added that the Council would be 
able to express its final opinion on the United States 
proposal only after it had become acquainted with 
the true nature of the proposed assistance to under- 
developed countries, and after these countries had also 
expressed their views on United States aid. 

The main reason for the backward economy of the 
under-developed countries, stated Mr. Tsarapkin, lay 
in their political and economic dependence on colonial 
powers or other developed capitalist countries using 
the under-developed areas as a source of agricultural 
and raw materials and as a market for their own 
goods. This insured their own development while 
slowing down that of the dependent territories in 
question. The natural and human resources of under- 
developed countries in Latin America, Asia, the Far 
East and Africa had been used to enrich foreign 
monopolies. The United Nations could not fail to 
pay attention to the situation prevailing in these coun- 
tries. The Charter laid down that the United Nations 
should promote their national development towards 
independence. The questions of economic develop- 
ment, and, especially, of technical assistance were 
thus of paramount importance. 


Vagueness of Proposal 


The United States proposal, thought, Mr. Tsarap- 
kin, was vague on the extremely important matter of 
promoting a flow of international capital to under- 
developed countries. Nor was it clear about specifying 
guarantees to investors in under-developed areas, or 
about the removal of obstacles to the flow of capital. 
What, asked Mr. Tsarapkin, would happen to under- 
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Resolution on Economic Development of 
Under-Developed Countries 






As finally adopted, the resolution on the economic 
development of under-developed countries decided that 
the Council will present to the fourth session of the 
General Assembly an interim report covering the most 
urgent problems, together with such recommendations 
for constructive action as it may be feasible to make. 
The resolution was introduced by Chile. 









It requests the Secretary-General, in cooperation 
with the specialized agencies concerned: 







@ to prepare the materials needed by the Council, 
in connection with the request made by the General 
Assembly in Paris, for a statement on measures already 
devised by the Council and the specialized agencies 
to promote economic development and to raise living 
standards of under-developed countries; 









@ to prepare a report, for consideration at the Coun- 
cil’s ninth session, setting forth methods of financing 
the economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries, including methods of stimulating the international 
flow of capital for this purpose. It is to pay due 
attention as well to questions of a social nature which 
directly condition economic development. 


The resolution decided also that the Economic and 
Employment Commission and the Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development should adhere to their present 
programs of work which are designed to place before 
the Council recommendations concerning specific 
problems of economic development. 














Further, the resolution requested the regional eco- 
nomic commissions to give special attention during 
their future sessions to all aspects of the problems 
involved in the economic development of under- 
developed countries. In so doing, the Council drew 
their attention to discussions on the matter at its 


eighth session. 









developed countries if their economy and under- 
developed industries were deprived of any means of 
defence against the influx of foreign capital goods, 
if foreign capital investments were to remain supreme 
and without any control? 


The United States statement was also vague about 
the nature, orientation, conditions and scope of the 
proposed assistance to under-developed territories. In 
this regard, Mr. Tsarapkin found it significant that 
the United States representative had said that in- 
dustrialization was by no means the most important 
factor in the economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. In Mr. Tsarapkin’s opinion, indus- 
trialization was the essential prerequisite for their 
development towards economic and political in- 
dependence. 
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According to Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, Presi- 
dent Truman’s “bold new program” of technical as- 
sistance was nothing but an attempt to secure the 
approval and assistance of the United Nations to 
exploit the peoples of the world. The Wall Street 
bankers, not content with the 3 per cent interest they 
were getting on International Bank bonds, wanted 
the 20 per cent and more that could be derived from 
the direct control of the resources of under-developed 
countries. 

The technical assistance plan—which he described 
as the “Acheson Plan’”—had been devised to find an 
outlet for United States capital which could find 
no employment in the domestic market and which 
could not be invested abroad owing to the resistance 
of other countries to domination. Whereas, however, 
by the Marshall Plan, the United States Government 
provided dollars for exporters, the Acheson Plan 
aimed to give the most powerful United States trusts 
direct and unlimited control over the economically 
under-developed countries. It was thus nothing but 
an attempt by American high finance to realize the 
dream of the “American Century” with United Na- 
tions approval, and to succeed the United Kingdom, 
France and the Netherlands in South-Eastern Asia 
and Africa, thus preventing the people of these areas 
from winning their freedom. To realize what the new 
program would mean, contended Mr. Katz-Suchy, it 
was sufficient to contemplate the results of 50 years 
of virtually complete United States domination of 
Latin America. 


The task of the United Nations, on the other hand, 
was to take positive measures for the reconstruction 
of war-devastated countries and the economic devel- 
opment of under-developed countries, while respect- 
ing the economic, social and political independence of 
all Member states. 


In this respect, said Mr. Katz-Suchy, a useful 
example had been provided by UNRRA in giving 
effective aid to war-devastated countries. Controlled 
by and acting for the good of the United Nations, it 
had not interfered in either the political or economic 
life of beneficiary countries. The creation of the In- 
ternational Bank was also an example of what might 
be done to finance economic development, if it had 
not been placed under de facto control of private 
bankers of a country who had perverted its aim. 
Only the joint action of all the United Nations, and 
not the investment of foreign capital, would realize 
the Charter’s aim to encourage the raising of living 
standards, full employment, and conditions of sccial 
and economic progress. 


When the Council reached the voting stage in its 
deliberations, on March 4, it had before it two pro- 
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Resolution on Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development 






In adopting the United States proposal, as amended 
by France and China, on technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development, the Council requested the Sec- 
retary-General to prepare a report on the matter for its 
ninth session, setting forth: 

@ a comprehensive plan for an expanded co-operative 
program of technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment through the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies; due attention is to be paid to questions of a 
social nature which directly condition economic devel- 
opment. 

@ methods of financing such a program, including spe- 
cial budgets; 

@ ways of co-ordinating the planning and execution 
of the program. 

In preparing his report, the Secretary-General is to 
consult with the executive heads of the interested spe- 
cialized agencies, through the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination, and he is to take into con- 
sideration the suggestions of Member governments on 
the matter. 

By this resolution, the Council recognized, too, the 
significant contribution to economic development that 
can be made through international co-operation among 
countries, especially through the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. Recognizing, further, the 
special importance for economic development of ex- 
panding the international exchange of technical knowl- 
edge, it called also upon Member governments to 
promote such expansion by all appropriate means, 
especially through the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies. 



































posals. The one, submitted by Chile, concerned the 
more general issue of economic development of under- 
developed countries (see box on page 326). It was 
adopted, with some minor amendments in its word- 
ings, by 15 votes to none, with 3 abstentions. 


The other, proposed by the United States, was con- 
cerned more with technical assistance for economic 
development, and two amendments were made to it 
(see box). The first, suggested by France, urged that 
due attention be paid by the Secretary-General, in 
preparing a report on the matter, to questions of a 
social nature which directly condition economic de- 
velopment. The second, suggested by China, was to 
the effect that the Secretary-General should take the 
suggestions of Member governments into account in 
preparing his report. The United States proposal, 
thus amended, was also adopted by 15 votes to none, 
with 3 abstentions. 

The Council further decided, by 7 votes to 3, with 
7 abstentions, that a verbatim record of its discussion 
on economic development and technical assistance be 
published in mimeograph form. 
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The World-Wide Offensive For Better Health 


By Aly Tewfik Shousha Pasha 


When the Executive Board of 
the World Health Organization 
convened for its third session in 
Geneva on February 21, 1949, the 
goal laid down in the organiza- 
tion’s Constitution nearly three 
years earlier—to assure for all 
peoples “the highest possible level 
of health”—was still far from be- 
ing achieved. Hundreds of millions 
of persons throughout the world 
were still being struck down by 
the perennial scourges of human- 
ity: malaria, tuberculosis and ven- 
ereal diseases. The all-important 
health of mothers and children, 
on which depends the fate of fu- 
ture generations, was still dan- 
gerously threatened by insufficient 
care. Malnutrition and poor sani- 
tation, cause and reservoir of so 
many diseases, were still charac- 
teristic features of the majority of 
countries. In far too few places 
were there to be found any serious 
efforts to promote mental health, 
an essential prerequisite for the 
health and happiness of individuals 
as well as communities. 


If proof was needed of the sad 
health conditions in all parts of 
the world and of the need for. vig- 
orous action on the part of WHO, 
it could have been found at the 
Cairo meeting which preceded the 
session of the Executive Board 
and at which delegates and ob- 
servers from some 20 countries 
and territories prepared for the 
establishment of the WHO Re- 
gional Office for the Eastern Med- 
iterranean. In almost monotonous 
succession all delegates described 
the untold misery brought upon 
their countries by malaria, tuber- 
culosis, the venereal infections, 
trachoma, typhoid and other dis- 
eases such as schistosomiasis and 
ankylostomiasis, all of which are 
responsible for poor health and 
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low productivity in that region. 
Delegate after delegate pointed out 
the necessity for WHO to mobil- 
ize international resources — in 
skill, advice and supplies—in order 
to ensure sorely needed help for 
their countries in the same way 
that the WHO Interim Commission 
contributed to stopping at its 
source the Egyptian cholera epi- 
demic of 1947, thus eliminating a 
potential threat not only to Egypt 
and her neighbors, but also to the 
rest of the world. 

What was said in Cairo pro- 
vided another local indication of 
the task facing WHO on a global 
level. Already répresentatives of 
the countries belonging to the 
WHO Regional Committee for 
South East Asia had expressed 
their particular needs and the hope 
that the Organization would place 
at their disposal the means of 
solving some of their health prob- 
lems. They had asked for and, 
in part, already obtained expert 
advice, specialized equipment and 
supplies in such fields as malaria 
and tuberculosis control, fellow- 
ships for local medical and public 
health personnel to study tech- 
niques abroad in nutrition, mater- 
nal and child health, venereal dis- 
ease and other fields. 

The Special WHO Office for 
Europe, set up in Geneva on Jan- 
vary 1, 1949, was established to 
help cope with the tremendous 
health rehabilitation problems 
which confront many countries 
after years of war and Nazi occu- 
pation. 

Against this background of con- 
stantly rising demands on WHO 
the Executive Board met to ex- 
amine the most important item 
on its agenda: the Organization’s 
program and budget for 1950. 
From the outset, the Governing 


Body of WHO agreed that in order 
to satisfy the hopes of the peoples 
the Organization must launch a 
well-planned and well-executed at- 
tack against the major physical 
and mental ills which beset man- 
kind. Modern science and medi- 
cine, it was emphasized, offer the 
knowledge, the skill, and the meth- 
ods for wiping out most of those 
ills and for building a world in 
which healthier, more productive 
and happier nations could devote 
themselves to the task of laying 
the foundations for lasting secur- 
ity and peace. It was also recog- 
nized by the Executive Board 
that such a world-wide offensive 
for better health would not be 
possible unless governments de- 
cided to raise substantially the 
amount of $5,000,000 which the 
first World Health Assembly had 
put at the disposal of WHO as a 
starting budget for 1949. 


Therefore, the two major tasks 
which faced the Executive Board 
were to recommend to the second 
World Health Assembly, sched- 
uled to meet in Rome in June, 
1949, a precise program for action 
in 1950 and a budget which would 
adequately finance the execution 
of such a program. 


Looking at the balance of the 
three-week discussions, I feel con- 
fident that the Assembly will be 
gratified by the results that were 
achieved in regard to both these 
tasks. 


The program which we mapped 
out for 1950 is based on the prin- 
ciple of the undivided responsibil- 
ity which all governments, small 
or large, have in matters related 
to the physical, mental and social 
well-being—WHO’s definition of 
the health of the individual. It is 
based on the recognition of the 
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fact that the objective of the Or- 
ganization, the attainment by all 
peoples of the highest possible 
level of health, can be achieved 
only through bold, aggressive ac- 
tion carried out on a world-wide 
level. Furthermore, the program 
takes into consideration the close 
links between the fight for better 
health, and the necessity of im- 
proving economic and social con- 
ditions, which are at the root of 
so many of mankind’s ills. To cite 
only a few examples, WHO is 
called on: 

e To continue and intensify the 
priority projects established by the 
first World Health Assembly in 
connection with tuberculosis, ven- 
ereal diseases and malaria con- 
trol, by providing all countries in 
need with advisory and consulta- 
live services, demonstration teams 
and other services. 


@ lo improve environmental san- 
itation, specifically by furnishing 
countries with training courses 
and supplies in fields.such as hous- 
ing, town and country planning, 
urban and rural sanitation and hy- 
giene. 

e@ To undertake international at- 
tempts at the eradication of chol- 
era, typhus, and plague by send- 
ing international teams to such 
highly endemic areas as India, 
China and North Africa for 
demonstrations of the latest eradi- 
cation methods. 


e To strengthen public health 
services in all countries through 
the collection, dissemination and 
exchange of information as well as 
by giving expert advice on prob- 
lems such as the construction and 
management of hospitals, medical 
rehabilitation, nursing, individual 
hygiene, and also by furnishing 
direct assistance to governments 
through demonstration teams and 
expert consultants. 

e To improve nutrition, in co- 
operation with FAO, by collect- 
ing and distributing information 
on recent progress in that field. 
through mass education programs 
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for the improvement of food 
habits, and through advice to 
mothers on nutrition. 


e To carry out, in co-operation 
with UNICEF, large-scale im- 
munization campaigns against cer- 
tain communicable diseases, such 
as diptheria, whooping cough and 
small-pox, prevalent among chil- 
dren. 


e@ To improve maternal and child 
health services generally, in giv- 
ing direct assistance to various 
countries in such ways as demon- 
stration teams, visiting experts, 
publication of monographs, and 
research. 


e To initiate the first international 
program on mental health, includ- 
ing the collection and dissemina- 
tion of methods of survey, preven- 


Dr. Shousha Pasha, repre- 
sentative of Egypt to the World 
Health Organization, was born 
in Cairo on August 17, 1891. 
He obtained his degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1915, and 
later specialized in bacteriology 
at the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Entering the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment Service in 1917 as a 
bacteriologist in the State lab- 
oratories, Dr. Shousha Pasha 
rose to be Deputy Director in 
1924 and, in 1930, Director- 
General. In 1940, he became 
Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Public Health, a 
post which he holds to this date. 

In March 1946, Dr. Shousha 
Pasha was a member of the 
Technical Preparatory Commit- 
tee of the World Health Organ- 
ization which met in Paris 
to prepare a draft annotated 
agenda for the International 
Health Conference. He has pub- 
lished numerous articles on 
bacteriology and immunity in 
French, English, German, and 
Arabic scientific journals. He is 


tion and treatment of mental dis- 
orders with special attention to 
mental health problems in rural 
communities and among students. 
e To test the worth and the eco- 
nomic effects of comprehensive 
health programs to be carried out 
in three demonstration areas with 
the fullest utilization of all serv- 
ices, including maternal and child 
health, health education, and dis- 
ease prevention and control. 

e To provide medical supplies to 
governments in carrying out health 
projects consonant with the pro- 
gram. 

Shortly after the Executive 
Board took its decisions concern- 
ing the manner in which the ex- 
panded program of WHO could 
be budgeted, a resolution adopted 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 





Dr. Aly Tewfik Shoushe Pasha 

a member of the Linguistic 
Academy of Egypt, president 
of the Bacteriological and Path- 
ological Society of Egypt, Hon- 
orary President of the Egyptian 
Public Health Association, and 
a member of many other scien- 
tific societies. In 1944, Dr. 
Shousha Pasha was awarded 
the United States Typhus Com- 
mission Medal. 
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Newly Appointed F Fendli Representative 


Ambassador Jean Chauvel, who 
replaces Ambassador Alexandre 
Parodi as permanent representa- 
tive of France to the Security 
Council and head of the French 
delegation to the United Nations, 
has been in the diplomatic service 
since 1921. 

Born on April 16, 1897, Mr. 
Chauvel graduated from the Law 


School of the University of Paris 
and entered the diplomatic service 
as Attache of Embassy. From 1921 
to 1940, he held appointments in 
Pekin, Syria, Lebanon, Vienna, 
and in Paris at the French For- 
eign Ministry. 

On November 11, 1942, Mr. 
Chauvel sent his resignation to the 
Vichy Government and joined the 





underground. He succeeded in es- 
caping from France and went to 
Algiers where he was made Secre- 
tary-General of the French For- 
eign Ministry. 

On January 18, 1945, he was 
appointed Ambassador and Sec- 
retary-General of French For- 
eign Affairs. He holds the rank of 
Commander of the Legion of 
Honor. 





cil reached Geneva. This called 
upon the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies to establish 
concrete plans for providing large- 
scale technical assistance to under- 
developed areas and means of fi- 
nancing their development. At the 
same time it was announced that 
Secretary - General Trygve Lie 
would immediately initiate consul- 
tations with heads of the Special- 
ized Agencies to decide on. the 
most practical ways in which those 
agencies could play their part in 
carrying out the long-term pro- 
gram which the President of the 
United States had declared essen- 
tial for raising the economic and 
social standards of under-devel- 
oped countries. 

It was with a feeling of great 
satisfaction that the members of 
the Executive Board could point 
to the fact that their main concern 
during their discussions had been 
precisely to enable WHO to assist 
countries in the improvement of 
their health services, an important 
prerequisite for their economic 
and social development. The sum 
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of about $17,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Board to the forth- 
coming Assembly as the Organiza- 
tion’s budget for 1950 is almost 
exclusively devoted to that very 
purpose. Most specifically, the 
separation of the budget into two 
parts, a regular one covering 
normal operating expenses of the 
Organization in 1950 (around 
$8,000,000) and a supplementary 
one (around $9,000,000) to be fi- 
nanced through additional con- 
tributions by governments for ex- 
panding specific health projects, 
literally anticipated the text of the 
ECOSOC resolution. The Execu- 
tive Board will be more than com- 
pensated for its labor if the results 
of its third session are of use not 
only to the World Health Assem- 
bly, but also to other agencies and 
organizations embarking upon a 
new venture which cannot but con- 
tribute to the happiness of hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings 
throughout the world. 


In closing this brief account of 
our Geneva session, I should like 


to express the great disappoint- 
ment caused to all of us, and to 
me personally, by the absence of 
our colleagues from the U.S.S.R. 
and Byelorussia. The decision an- 
nounced by the governments of 
these two countries, as well as of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., to withdraw 
from the Organization came as a 
painful surprise to all friends of 
WHO. At the close of our delibe- 
rations on March 9, we hoped that 
the three governments, which have 
supported the Organization from 
the beginning, would find it pos- 
sible to reconsider their attitudes 
and rejoin the other 56 Member 
states of WHO in their efforts to 
carry forward the opening phases 
of the great offensive which WHO 
is called upon to launch against 
many of the ills and miseries of 
our world. 


Only through the fullest co- 
operation of all governments, and 
of the people behind them, can 


we expect victory in mankind’s 
age-old battle for better health and 
greater happiness. 
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Forced Labor: “Impartial Inquiry Desirable” 


Secretary-General To Approach All Governments 


Charge and counter-charge on labor conditions in 
many countries made the debate on forced labor one 
of the lengthiest and most vehement in the proceedings 
of the Economic and Social Council. First submitted 
in November, 1947, the criginal proposal of the 
American Federation of Labor was that the ILO 
should undertake a comprehensive survey of forced 
labor in all Member states—and that the Council 
recommend a program for eliminating this evil. 


The Council at this session took up the question 
on February 14 when the United States, supported by 
the United Kingdom, charged that millions in the 
Soviet Union were forced to work in conditions of 
slavery—and the U.S.S.R. had denied these accusa- 
tions, asserting in turn that the very basis of capitalist 
economy is forced labor (see the BULLETIN, vol. VI, 
no. 5, page 175). In the further debate virtually every 
member of the Council took part before final action 
was taken on March 7. 


Speaking on February 15, B. R. Sen (INDIA) de- 
plored the exchange of accusations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, both useless and regret- 
table. Before accusing others, each representative 
present should make sure that there was nothing in his 
own country that called for improvement. Mr. Sen 
then outlined the steps taken by his Government to 
comply with the convention on forced labor which the 
ILO had drafted in 1930. The Central Government, 
for example, had asked provincial governments to 
examine local existing legislation and for amendments 
where necessary. Basic human rights were guaranteed 
by India’s Constitution. Untouchability had been out- 
lawed; the right to education and culture, as well as 
to property, had been guaranteed: and the Govern- 
ment had seen that men and women enjoyed equal 
rights and received equal pay for equal work. 


However, Mr. Sen continued, a mere statement of 
constitutional principles was not sufficient and, for 
that reason, he supported the United States proposal 
to transmit the question to the ILO for study. It was 
fitting that this organization look into the manner in 
which the different countries applied the principles 
which they professed to respect. 


The exchange of accusations by countries so re- 
cently allied to destroy forced labor practices of an 
undesirable ideology was also deplored by the repre- 
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sentatives of Denmark and France. 


Even if none of the charges before the Council had 
any basis in fact, declared William Borberg, of Den- 
mark, the issues must be clarified and the truth ascer- 
tained. The Council’s survey of forced labor should 
not be concentrated on one country or group of 
countries. 

Mr. Borberg then pointed to three possible ap- 
proaches to the problem. The problem of principle 
was the concern of the Commission on Human Righis; 
the ILO was concerned with the point of view of 
labor; while the study of conditions under which 
forced labor occurred was being developed—but only 
partially—through the Social Commission. This Com- 
mission, Mr. Borberg suggested, might specifically con- 
sider forced labor in connection with the question of 
the prevention of crime and treatment of offenders. 


Before any survey of present conditions is under- 
taken, said Mr. Georges Boris, of France, a careful 
study should be made of the principles involved in the 
concept of forced labor. The basic issue, he thought, 
was the relation of the individual to society, which 
included the right to work. Many national constitu- 
tions, including those of France and the U.S.S.R., 
recognized the right of the individual to work. But it 
was also true that in times of national crisis the indi- 
vidual should be willing to accept work even if it did 
not correspond exactly with his wishes. From the 
moral point of view, the condemnation of forced labor 
must not be interpreted as approval of the prin- 
ciple of idleness. 


The French delegation was shocked not so much 
by forced labor as by the inhuman conditions and 
treatment accompanying it—as these violated the dig- 
nity and rights of the individual. There might be some 
discussion regarding the concept of forced labor, but 
there could be no difference of opinion regarding in- 
human treatment. 


The counter-charges in the debate had been di- 
rected against countries permitting freedom of move- 
ment and access within their borders, whereas the 
charges against the Soviet Union were based neces- 
sarily on reports from individuals who had fled that 
country. Free access would supply the facts and evi- 
dence needed. Statements which had been made on 
social progress in the Soviet Union were noteworthy, 
but such progress was not the exclusive monopoly of 
that country. Moreover, the well-being of the majority 
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did not necessarily mean that there might not be a 
minority subjected to ill-treatment—and progress at- 
tained at such great sacrifice would be at too high a 
price. France, Mr. Boris pointed out, had an excel- 
lent and long-standing record in its legislation abol- 
ishing slavery, and it had been a signatory to all inter- 
national agreements in that connection—including the 
Convention of 1930. 


Mr. Boris quoted from a Trusteeship Council docu- 
ment to disprove the charge made earlier by the Byelo- 
russian representative that the inhabitants of the Cam- 
eroons and Indo-China were sent to forced labor for 
non-payment of personal taxes. Agreeing with the 
statement by the Indian representative, Mr. Boris said 
that France would be happy to provide full informa- 
tion and to co-operate in any international action for 
the abolition of forced labor. 


Polish Statement 


In a lengthy speech, Mr. Julius Katz-Suchy 
(POLAND) expressed amazement at the statement pre- 
sented at the beginning of the debate by the American 
Federation of Labor, a statement which he declared 
contained only generalities and the testimony of three 
witnesses who were legally convicted criminals. 
Neither had the United States nor the United King- 
dom representatives quoted a single document or 
given any exact figures. 


The 1930 Convention on forced labor opposed con- 
straints upon members of the population to work for 
private individuals, companies, or associations, and it 
also opposed indirect compulsion of labor. But its 
provisions were being openly violated in many parts 
of the world. 


Beginning with an account of conditions in the 
United States, Mr. Katz-Suchy said that it was a 
familiar practice there (as in other countries) to 
make workers totally dependent upon a company by 
housing them in company-owned dwellings and com- 
pelling them to buy from company-owned stores. 
The use of injunctions permitted by the Taft-Hartley 
Law attacked the existence of free labor by limiting 
the freedom to strike. It was therefore contrary to the 
1930 Convention and called for investigation. Mr. 
Katz-Suchy also charged that attention should be 
called to systems of peonage and of tenant farmers 
and sharecroppers, and he quoted an American news- 
paper to show that a public enquiry had revealed that 
75,000 Americans lived in slavery or were engaged in 
forced labor. 

The Negro was discriminated against in the field 
of employment; there was segregation in the nation’s 
capital; and the great majority of Negroes in a num- 
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ber of categories received less than $1,000 a year. 
Mr. Katz-Suchy then quoted from publications to 
show that imported Mexican workers in the United 
States were underpaid, segregated, not permitted to 
strike, and regarded as an inferior race. 

Turning to the subject of forced labor in Latin 
America, the Polish representative referred to the 
position of Chilean farm tenants, the Bolivian tin 
mineworkers, and the activities of the United Fruit 
Company in Central American countries. Responsi- 
bility for the situation in Latin America lay not only 
with the Governments concerned, Mr. Katz-Suchy 
added, but with those who exploited Latin America 
for imperialistic purposes. 


In reply to a United Kingdom charge of forced 
labor in Eastern Europe, Mr. Katz-Suchy said that 
the laws in Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria were very 
similar to the British National Service Acts. As for 
Poland, it was employing German prisoners in agri- 
culture and to clear away debris, and had fully ad- 
hered to the Geneva Convention on the use of pris- 
oners of war. Moreover, a British communique had 
stated that prisoners repatriated from Poland were 
well-fed and healthy. 


Continuing with his charges, Mr. Katz-Suchy main- 
tained that forced labor could be said to exist in the 
British colonies in Africa and in the Trust Territory of 
Tanganyika. Legislation in the Union of South Africa 
permitted the levying of prohibitive taxation to secure 
a contract labor force. In addition, it was a criminal 
offence there to break a contract; the right to strike 
was denied; whipping up to fifteen ‘strokes was legal; 
and employment began at the age of eight. Conditions 
of workers in South West Africa approached slavery, 
while conditions in the Belgian Congo approached 
those of a concentration camp. 


Mr. Katz-Suchy disputed the charge that twelve 
to fourteen million prisoners were held in labor camps 
in the Soviet Union, and cited Alexander Werth, a 
British journalist who had visited some of the labor 
camps in the U.S.S.R., to show that slave labor did 
not exist. There were corrective labor camps in the 
Soviet Union, but in Mr. Molotov’s words, they were 
settlements “where the prisoners work without guard 
in the territory of their respective constructional work; 
cultural and educational work is well-developed, books 
and magazines are received.” Workers in those 
camps received the same wages and worked under the 
same conditions as free men. 


In conclusion, the Polish representative charged 
that the question of forced labor had been intro- 
duced in the Economic and Social Council in an 
attempt to engage that organ as a partner in the 
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“cold war” and to undermine the United Nations. 
The Council should not permit itself to become a 
tool of the warmongering which had been condemned 
by Assembly resolutions. 


Proposals for Action 


During the course of the debate, draft resolutions 
were offered by the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
Amendments to the United States proposal were sub- 
mitted by Australia, Chile and Denmark. 


In effect, the United States proposal was that the 
ILO should consider further the nature and extent of 
forced labor in the light of all possible information— 
including the memorandum of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the records of the Council’s dis- 
cussion on the subject. The Secretary-General would 
be requested to work in close co-operation with the 
ILO. The A. F. of L. memorandum and the Council’s 
records of discussion would also be transmitted to 
the Commission on Human Rights to be considered in 
connection with the drafting of the Covenant on 
Human Rights. 


The Australian delegation approved this resolu- 
tion in principle but felt that it was not strong enough. 
It therefore proposed an amendment to add to the 
preamble of the United States draft that an impartial 
inquiry into the charges concerning forced labor made 
during the current Council debate was desirable. In 
the operative part, the amendment proposed to add 
that the Secretary-General should approach all Gov- 
ernments and inquire in what manner and to what 
extent they would be prepared to co-operate with an 
impartial inquiry in their countries on the charges pre- 
sented in the Council debate. The Secretary-General 
was to keep the ILO informed and report to the next 
Council session on the result of his approaches and 
consultations. 


The Chilean representative, Hernan Santa Cruz, 
had earlier submitted an amendment requesting the 
ILO to undertake a “comprehensive survey on the 
extent of forced labor in all Member nations” and 
“expecting” all countries concerned to open their 
doors to a thorough investigation by the international 
organs. Mr. Santa Cruz, however, withdrew this in 
favor of the Australian amendment which, he said, 
presented certain practical advantages. 


The first part of the Australian amendment—that 
an impartial inquiry into charges of forced labor was 
desirable — was adopted, by 11 votes to three, with 
four abstentions. The second part — requesting the 
Secretary-General to approach Governments regard- 
ing an inquiry and to keep the ILO informed on 
progress being made — was also approved, this time 
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by 12 votes to five, with one abstention. 

Following the adoption of this amendment, Mr. 
Borberg withdrew a Danish proposal which would 
have transmitted the A. F. of L. memorandum on 
forced labor and the Council’s records of discussion 
“to the Social Commission for consideration in con- 
nection with the problem of prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders.” 

The United States draft resolution — as amended 
by Australia — was voted upon on March 7, and 
approved by 14 votes to three (U.S.S.R., Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. and Poland). 


U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


The Council then turned to the draft resolution 
which the Soviet delegation had submitted on March 
1. In introducing it, S. K. Tsarapkin had stated that 
the Council’s discussion of forced labor revealed a 
divergence of opinion on whether labor was free or 
forced in those countries where all means of produc- 
tion were privately owned, and where workers were 
therefore always at the mercy of their employers, and 
the threat of unemployment made the future always 
uncertain. The Soviet draft resolution was submitted 
because of the paramount importance of the ques- 
tion of freedom of labor, a question which the Coun- 
cil had not yet fully examined. 


The operative paragraphs of this draft resolution 
were preceded by a lengthy preamble. This stated 
that the material so far submitted by the originators 
of the question was “wholly inadequate” and “gross- 
ly libelous and defamatory of the Soviet Union.” 
There had been a divergence of views on whether 
labor is free or forced in capitalist countries — where 
workers are compelled to work for others and to do 
work not of their own choosing but to avoid starva- 
tion; where unemployment is steadily increasing; where 
slave and semi-slave conditions exist in colonies and 
dependent territories; and where many millions of 
workers must constantly be haunted by the fear of 
unemployment, poverty, and hunger. 


On the other hand, the preamble continued, there 
was also a divergence of views on whether labor is 
free in a country such as the U.S.S.R. — where the 
land and means of production and the fruits of labor 
belong to the workers; where the right to work is 
guaranteed by the Constitution; where there are no 
economic crises or unemployment and no fear of 
want, and the material living conditions are steadily 
improving; and where there is State insurance against 
sickness, disablement, and old age, and also regular 
holidays and free education. 


The operative part of this draft resolution called 
for the establishment of a comprehensive interna: 
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tional commission — made up of representatives of 
all existing trade unions without distinction as to the 
political or religious convictions of their members. 


This commission was to: 


@ pay particular attention to the study of the situa- 
tion of unemployed and semi-employed persons in 
all countries where unemployment has not been elim- 
inated, in respect of their real living conditions and 
legal status; 

@ take steps to investigate actual working conditions 
in colonies and dependent territories to determine 
how far the administering States are fulfilling their 
Charter obligations; 

@ collect as complete and objective information as 
possible on the above questions —- making use of 
material and data submitted by governmental insti- 
tutions and by trade union and other workers’ 
organizations; 

@ draw up reports and recommendations on the 
basis of the information received, and submit them 
to the Economic and Social Council. Wide publicity 
would be given to the results of the commissoin’s 


work. 
Discussion of Soviet Proposal 


The representatives of Poland and the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. said that they would support this draft 
resolution. Mr. Katz-Suchy, of Poland, declared that 
it presented the broadest possible approach to the 
problem of labor and forced labor. and he would 
have thought that those who had urged the necessity 
of an impartial inquiry would have welcomed the 
possibility of establishing a commission of such wide 
representation as that proposed by the U.S.R.R. Their 
enthusiasm had died down, however, as soon as it 
had become clear that the inquiry was to be on 
different lines from those which they had envisaged. 

What was needed, A. S. Stepanenko (BYELORUS- 
SIAN S.S.R.) agreed, was an objective study of all as- 
pects of the true situation of workers in every part 
of the world, comparing the position of workers in 
the Soviet Union with that of workers in capitalist 
countries. Those who had brought the question of 
forced labor to the Council, however, did not want 
such a comparison, but were only interested in con- 
cealing the existence of forced labor in capitalist coun- 
tries, where exploitation prevailed. 

The United States representative, Leroy D. Stine- 
bower, said the U.S.S.R. resolution introduced a sub- 
ject so far removed from the original subject under 
discussion that he was tempted to question whether 
it was in order. Nor were certain aspects of the dratt 
resolution clear. Did it provide for an investigation 
of all the charges of forced labor made during the 
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debate? Were all members of this proposed commis- 
sion to be given the fullest freedom of access to make 
a first-hand investigation of the charges and to travel 
wherever any member of the commission might con- 
sider it was desirable? He had understood the Soviet 
representative to say earlier that no investigation 
would be permitted within the U.S.S.R. 


The Belgian and United Kingdom representatives 
also wanted this point clarified, and the latter hoped 
that some explanation would be forthcoming on the 
specific charge that some eight to twelve million men 
were in forced labor camps in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Tsarapkin replied that the charges of the 
alleged twelve million people in forced labor camps 
in the U.S.S.R. were baseless and of a scurrilous 
nature and had been officially refuted and published 
in /zvestia on December 29, 1948. 


As for the first point, the Soviet delegation declared 
that if the proposed commission was to travel all over 
the world and visit all the factories, mines, and indus- 
trial enterprises in existence, its work would continue 
for many years; the solution of an urgent question 
would thereby be postponed almost indefinitely. Mr. 
Tsarapkin asked how the members imagined such 
visits should be organized, and he wondered why no 
concrete proposals had been made. In the absence 
of such proposals, objections to the failure of the 
Soviet draft to provide for visits to countries were 
purely negative. 

Like the United States representative, Mr. Borberg, 
of Denmark, was tempted to ask that the discussion 
of the Soviet draft resolution be ruled out of order 
since 99 per cent of it was not concerned with the 
subject under discussion. He could not vote for the 
first paragraph, since the Council had not examined 
the material which the resolution declared “grossly 
libelous,” while the next part of the resolution was 
more in the form of a report than a resolution and 
was extraneous. 

The international commission which the Soviet 
draft resolution sought to establish was scarcely a 
commission, according to Mr. Borberg; it was a new 
institution and would be in competition with ILO. 
How many years, he asked. would be needed for it 
to examine labor conditions throughout the world? 
The question raised by the Soviet delegation was im- 
portant, but it should have been introduced as a 
separate item. 

Speaking for India, R. R. Saksena challenged the 
charge that all workers in capitalist countries were 
victims of forced labor. To call labor conditions in 
India a forced labor system was to distort the mean- 
ing of words, he said. Every worker there had the 
opportunity to live and work according to his abili- 
ties. The point which the U.S.S.R. had raised was 
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clearly a matter of conflicting ideologies and as such 
was irrelevant to the question under discussion. 

It was clear from the preamble that, according to 
the Soviet view, all workers were victims of forced 
labor; in those circumstances, Mr. Saksena declared, 
it was hardly necessary to establish a special com- 
mission to investigate the question. Moreover, the 
study of working conditions throughout the world 
was a function of the ILO, and no additional agency 
was required. 

Mr. Penteado, of Brazil, stated that the Soviet 
proposal dealt with questions not directly connected 
with the present item, and he would vote against it. 

Roland Lebeau, of Belgium, also made the point 
that the U.S.S.R. draft resolution was irrelevant to 
the present question; that the role of the Trusteeship 
Council made it the appropriate organ for considera- 
tion of matters connected with Trust Territories; and 
that the composition of the proposed commission 
seemed one-sided, being made up exclusively of 
representatives of trade union organizations. 

The charge of forced labor was far more serious 
than any other conceivable charge, said Karim 


Azkoul, of Lebanon, and it was regrettable that the 
Soviet resolution did not help clarify this question. 
Instead, it dealt with a matter outside the Council’s 
agenda and tended to divert the Council’s attention 
to questions which, while important, could not be 
placed in the same category as the serious charge of 
forced labor. While it would vote against the Soviet 
proposal, the Lebanese delegation was prepared to 
vote in favor of resolutions on unemployment and 
working conditions in colonies and dependent areas 
if and when submitted to the appropriate organ. 

The Chilean representative, Mr. Santa Cruz, had 
three reasons for opposing the Soviet proposal. A 
question of principle was involved, for the resolution, 
if adopted, would undermine the constitutional struc- 
ture of the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies. The impartiality of the proposed commission 
was not guaranteed; and there was no guarantee that 
the commission would investigate on-the-spot, which 
was an obvious pre-requisite. 

A roll-call vote was taken on the Soviet draft reso- 
lution, which was ‘defeated by 15 votes to three 
(U.S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R., and Poland). 





Safeguarding Trade Union Rights 


Council Stresses Importance of F ull Observance 


The Economic and Social Council has drawn the 
attention of all United Nations Members to the im- 
portance of ensuring the full exercise of trade union 
rights within their respective territories. 


This decision was taken on March 8, after lengthy 
debate, which opened on February 25, on the in- 
fringement of trade union rights. 

On June 11, 1948, Louis Saillant, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU), requested the Council to include the ques- 
tion of attacks on such rights in the agenda of its 
seventh session. He reported that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the WFTU had noted in several countries 
an unmistakable increase of measures directed against 
trade union rights. 

“In many countries,” a WFTU report said, “the 
free trade union movement is suppressed, the right to 
strike is outlawed, and capital punishment is intro- 
duced for participation in strikes, while genuinely 
democratic unions are made illegal and replaced by 
government-controlled pseudo-unions. These give 
help to every reactionary measure against the workers, 
and to governments seeking to stifle any attempt at 
action by the workers in support of their claims.” 
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A draft resolution submitted by the WFTU pro- 
posed that the Council should find that the legislative, 
administrative, and other measures in force in eleven 
states violate the Charter and, in particular, the 
principles of resolutions of the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly. The states men- 
tioned were: Argentina, Burma, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, 
Spain, Greece, India, Iran, Portugal, and the Union 
of South Africa. 

It also proposed that the Council should call on 
those Members of the United Nations among these 
eleven states to put into effect as early as possible the 
principles stated by the organs of the United Nations 
in connection with trade union rights. The Council 
should recommend that these states, under Article 
64 of the Charter, should report to the eighth session 
on steps taken. 


This document from the WFTU came before the 
Council at its seventh session, but discussion was 
postponed. 

A supplementary report was forwarded on Febru- 
ary 14, 1949. This said that events had taken place 
which proved once again how necessary and indis- 
pensable it was for the Council, assuming its full 
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responsibilities under the Charter, to take the neces- 
sary measures to guarantee at last the free exercise 
of trade union rights recognized by the Assembly 
and by the Council itself. 

“The position of free and representative trade 
unions,” the report added, “has steadily deteriorated 
in all the countries which the WFTU’s report accused 
of violating trade union rights.” It asked that Cuba 
and Lebanon be added to the states mentioned in 
the draft resolution. 

Supplementing these reports with an oral state- 
ment on February 25, Mr. Saillant asked the Council 
to invite governments to provide effective safeguards 
for the recognized principles of trade union rights. 


Chilean Statement 


In the ensuing discussion, several representatives 
refuted the WFTU charges. Hernan Santa Cruz, of 
Chile, called them unjust, tendentious, absurd, and 
slanderous. The WFTU, he said, was under com- 
munist control. Neither the Federation, nor Mr. 
Saillant, nor any other members of the Communist 
Party had carried out an investigation into working 
conditions in the U.S.S.R. or in the “satellite coun- 
tries” except recently, when an investigation had been 
ordered in Yugoslavia since Marshal Tito incurred 
the displeasure of the Cominform. 

As he had predicted at the last session, Mr. Santa 
Cruz said, the trade union organizations of several 
democratic countries had left the WFTU—all the 
free trade union movements of the world had broken 
away from it or had never adhered to it. He did 
not think the Council, without the least proof, would 
associate itself with a declaration which would serve 
as an instrument for political machinations in the 
Soviet Union’s attempt to conceal the problem of 
forced labor in its own territory. 

The doors of Chile were open to all responsible 
bodies of the United Nations or specialized agencies 
which might wish to investigate the situation and 
observe in what way the principles of the Charter, the 
resolutions of the Assembly and Council were re- 
spected. 

Chile, however, would not accept the adoption of 
a resolution ordering an investigation solely in Chile 
or in one group of countries. It would accept only 
an investigation of a general character, the origin of 
which would not lack moral authority: an investiga- 
tion which should extend to “the countries behind 
the iron curtain.” 


Replies by Brazil, India, Greece, Egypt 


Joao Carlos Muniz said that Brazil enjoyed the 
most advanced type of social and labor legislation, 
and that the Brazilian Government was the most 
important factor in improving the lot of the working 
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classes. He protested against the growing tendency 
to utilize the United Nations as a vehicle for propa- 
ganda and categorically denied the accusations against 
his country. 

B. R. Sen, of India, argued that the subject of 
infringement of trade union rights should not have 
been placed on the Council’s agenda. At the ILO 
Conference in 1948, he said, a Labor Convention 
on freedom of association and the right to organize 
was adopted, and the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization was asked to initiate 
consultations with the competent organs of the United 
Nations for examining how existing international 
machinery could be developed in order to ensure free- 
dom of association. The Convention had already 
been considered by Member states. All that remained 
was the setting up of international machinery to 
control the practical application of the Convention. 


Any future question of infringement of the rights 
guaranteed by the convention, should be examined 
by the special international machinery now under 
consideration. 

Mr. Sen stated that his delegation did not propose 
to reply to the specific charges by the WFTU. The 
Indian Government gave the workers full freedom 
of association and of the right to organize. 

He suggested that the Council should consider 
whether any other country against whom allegations 
had been made by the WFTU should be called on to 
answer the charges or whether the item should not be 
deleted from the agenda and further discussion 
stopped. , 

The President replied, however, that the Council 


Infringement of Trade Union Rights 
(Resolution Adopted by Economic and Social 
Council, March 8, 1949) 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 


HAVING RECEIVED the statements made by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the answers given 
before the Council by the representatives of the 
countries mentioned in those statements; 

DRAWS THE ATTENTION of all Member states to 
the importance of ensuring within their respective 
territories the full exercise of trade union rights 
and in particular to the principles contained in the 
Freedom of Association and the Protection of the 
Right to Organize Convention, 1948, adopted by 
the International Labor Organization, and 

TRANSMITs for their information the above- 
mentioned statements and the records of the dis- 
cussion to the International Labor Organization 
and the Commission on Human Rights, particu- 
larly in connection with the latter’s work in the 
preparation of a draft Covenant on Human Rights 
and draft measures of implementation. 
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had agreed to place the item on its agenda and there- 
fore had to deal with it one way or another. The 
discussion thereupon proceeded. 

Greece, Egypt, and Argentina are not members of 
the Council, but took part by virtue of Article 69 
of the Charter. 

While other countries hermetically closed their 
frontiers, said Alexis Kyrou, Greece had nothing to 
hide and nothing to be afraid of. The Communist 
Party for many years had persistently tried to use 
the unions as an instrument for the ultimate seizure 
of political power, but trade union liberties were 
guaranteed under the Greek Constitution, which 
recognized the free right of association of all citizens. 

Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, too, affirmed that the Egyp- 
tian Government had no reason to be afraid of the 
true facts being brought to light. He denied, how- 
ever, the right of such a body as the WFTU to make 
accusations against states. In the opinion of the 
Egyptian Government, the states referred to in the 
WFTU memorandum were not called on to answer 
the accusations contained therein. 

As a member of the ILO, Egypt had given evidence 
of its willingness to co-operate fully in the establish- 
ment of international machinery for the development 
of social progress. It did not, however, accept the 
right of any organization to interfere in its internal 
affairs. Certainly, by Article 2(7) of the Charter, 
the United Nations did not have such a right. He 
suggested that the Council should adopt a resolution 
to consider the debate closed. 


A. F. of L. Statement 


Miss Toni Sender, of the American Federation of 
Labor, stressed that the A. F. of L. welcomed any 
attempt to assure basic rights to workers throughout 
the world. It was through free trade unions, she said, 
that workers could make use of those rights, and it 
was in accordance with that principle that A. F. of L. 
had submitted two documents to the Council to sup- 
plement the report from the WFTU. 

The first of these, dated June 30, 1948, stated 
that while the WFTU singled out nine United Nations 
Members and two non-Members, the A. F. of L. felt 
that a report should be asked not only from a group 
of selected countries but from all countries with an 
industrialized economy and with a trade union move- 
ment. In March, 1947, the A. F. of L. had asked 
the Council to recommend that the ILO take into 
early consideration the problem of trade union rights 
with reference to certain questions. In this connection, 
the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia were mentioned, and in the second of the A. 
F. of L. documents, dated December 29, 1948, Peru 
was also cited. 

Free trade union rights, continued Miss Sender, 
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were essential for the welfare of the workers, and of 
the nation as a whole. Moral indignation was mount- 
ing against the crimes against freedom which were 
being committed by dictatorships in the so-called 
‘peoples’ democracies.” 

The A. F. of L. asked for a speedy investigation 
of all the accusations contained in the various docu- 
ments under discussion. Miss Sender hoped that the 
argument of national sovereignty would not be in- 
voked by any Member state against the request for 
a general investigation of conditions in all countries, 
large and small. 


Peru, Argentina, South Africa 


The representative of Peru, Dr. Jorge Fernandez- 
Stoll, immediately replied that the sovereignty of 
Peru was not the concern of the A. F. of L. and cate- 
gorically denied the right of that body to speak on 
behalf of the workers of Peru. He refuted the charges 
against his country and moved formally that the 
Council should proceed to the consideration of the 
next item on the agenda. The motion was not acted 
on. 

On March 7, Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina, as- 
serted that the right to intervene in matters essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state 
was denied to the United Nations and should also 
be denied to non-governmental organizations. The 
alleged infringement of trade union rights, he said, 
came within the competence of the administrative 
authorities of the countries in which those infringe- 
ments were alleged to have taken place. 

(Similar views were expressed by the delegation 
of the Union of South Africa in a letter to the Sec- 
retary-General, dated March 4, which urged the 
Council to dismiss the item from its agenda. The 
“irresponsible charges” brought by the WFTU rested 
on “distortion of facts,” the letter said.) 


U.S.S.R. Presents Draft Resolution 


For the U.S.S.R., L. N. Soloviev stated that the 
representatives of Chile, Brazil, and Greece had tried 
to justify the action of their governments by attack- 
ing other countries. Their attacks, however, misled 
no one. In capitalist countries, through the adoption 
of legislation directed against the working class, 
workers were being placed in a state of complete 
dependence. The aim was either simply to suppress 
trade unions or to change them into docile tools of 
the governments. 

He cited passage of the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
United States in 1947, which he said practically an- 
nihilated all trade union liberties and prevented the 
workers from defending their vital interests. The 
leaders of the A. F. of L., he charged, were acting 
under order from Wall Street businessmen. Its attacks 
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against the U.S.S.R. revealed the real aim — to help 
in preparing war against the U.S.R.R. Numerous 
infringements of trade union rights had been ob- 
served in other capitalist countries, too — the United 
Kingdom, France, and American-occupied Japan. 

Mr. Soloviev then submitted a draft resolution in 
terms similar to the WFTU proposal. It noted that 
the legislative, administrative, and other measures 
taken in the thirteen states mentioned violated the 
Charter and, more particularly, the principles laid 
down in resolutions of the Council and of the 
Assembly. It then recommended that the Member 
nations concerned should take effective measures at 
the earliest possible date to implement the princi- 
ples governing trade union rights proclaimed by the 
organs of the United Nations, and should report to 
the ninth session of the Council. 


In supplementary remarks, Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano, Vice-President of the WFTU, made the 
point that the Convention adopted by the ILO in 
1948 had not been ratified by any member of the 
ILO, and there was little hope that it would ever be 
ratified, especially by states which systematically op- 
posed trade union rights. Even if it were ratified, 
supervision of its application would be difficult. The 
ILO’s supervisory machinery was clumsy and com- 
plicated, and had never yet been used, he con- 
tinued. The ILO lacked universality. It seemed that 
for technical and practical reasons the Council’s com- 
petence was obvious. He argued that the Council 
could and should deal with infringement of trade 
union rights. The WFTU had striven, in accordance 
with its duty and the Charter, to help the Council. 


New Zealand Proposal 


Meanwhile, New Zealand had presented a draft 
resolution drawing the attention of all Member states 
to the importance of ensuring within their respective 
territories the full exercise of trade union rights and 
in particular to the principles contained in the Con- 
vention adopted by the ILO in 1948. 

The representative of Denmark favored this pro- 
posal, with slight amendments, which were accepted 
by New Zealand. The Byelorussian S.S.R. supported 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution. 


Polish Views 


On March 8, Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, de- 
clared that the Council for the first time was faced 
with a concrete case involving implementation of 
one of its resolutions. 

Despite resolutions passed by the Council and 
Assembly, he said, violations of trade union rights 
had steadily increased in recent years. He urged 
careful study of the facts given in the WFTU memo- 
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randum. The backgkround and record of the A. F. of 
L. were as a sounding board and instrument of prop- 
aganda not for the oppressed workers in many coun- 
tries, but for the political policy of the United States 
Department of State. 


United States Position 


Leroy D. Stinebower, of the United States, said 
that his Government would have preferred the Coun- 
cil to refer the memoranda immediately to the ILO 
without discussion. His Government believed that the 
rights of free trade unions were one of the basic 
foundations of truly democratic liberty. Free trade 
unions were a bulwark against totalitarianism. Per- 
fection in guarding freedom of association against 
infringement might not be attained in practice in 
the United States, but the way was open for the cor- 
rection of any erroneous procedure, and Congress 
was at present in the process of amending labor 
legislation. 

Although the United States and its labor unions 
were deeply concerned about infringements of trade 
union rights in any country, he felt that the WFTU 
memoranda showed clearly that that organization 
was principally interested in political propaganda and 
not in the principle of free trade unionism. 

The memoranda saw no evils in communist plans; 
the WFTU denounced state domination of trade 
unions but was silent about the U.S.S.R. prototype 
of the nazi and fascist labor fronts. It condemned 
alleged restrictions on trade unions but saw no evil 
in the absence of freedom for the Czechoslovak work- 
er at the present time, nor in the rigid control of 
workers in Bulgaria or Rumania through the com- 
munist labor front, nor of the extreme labor regi- 
mentation, through so-called trade unions, in Poland, 
Albania, Yugoslavia, or Hungaryy; nor was there the 
slightest criticism of the Ukraine or Byelorussia. 


Once against, continued Mr. Stinebower, the Coun- 
cil was faced with a perversion of the common mean- 
ing of words. To the communist a trade union in a 
democracy was a unit to be infiltrated into in order 
to undermine the, economy of the state, jeopardize 
the standard of living, and imperil the national de- 
fence; whereas a trade union behind the iron curtain 
was an approved vehicle for forcing more work out 
of each worker and for eliminating any evidence of 
independent thought, word, or action. 

The matter, he thought, should be submitted in 
all of its aspects to the experienced and expert ILO 
for examination, analysis, and commentary. The ILO 
was recognized by the United Nations as having juris- 
diction on such matters. 


Roland Lebeau, of Belgium, said that there was 
no mention in the Charter of the Council’s being 
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competent to pass judgment on alleged violations of 
rights. If positive and valid trade unions rights in- 
deed existed, he suggested that they existed by 
national laws, not international law. The ILO Con- 
vention of 1948 had not yet been ratified. The Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, Mr. Lebeau 
said, was not a legally binding document. The Human 
Rights Commission was now engaged in drafting a 
Covenant and considering methods of implementa- 
tion. The Council’s resolution could not be con- 
sidered as applying to the present case, and the 
Assembly resolution merely expressed an opinion. 


The alleged violations could not be judged by any 
standard of existing international legislation, Mr. 
Lebeau argued, nor by national legislation, which 
varied in each country. He proposed an amendment 
to the New Zealand draft resolution in order to de- 
lete the decision to draw the attention of all Member 
states to the importance of ensuring the full exercise 
of trade union rights. In its place he would substitute 
a provision that the Council would “note” the efforts 
made through the ILO to lay down international 
rules governing freedom of association, and would 
express the hope that these efforts might speedily 
bear fruit. The Council would also note article 20 
and 23(4) of the Declaration of Human Rights. 


At the Council’s meeting on March 11, Dr. W. B. 
Sutch said that the New Zealand delegation could not 
accept the Belgian amendment because of this spe- 
cific omission, nor could it accept the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution, which dealt only with accusations made 
by one trade union organization, the WFTU. From 
the documents it had received, the Council was un- 
able to determine whether infringements had really 
occurred, and, furthermore, it was not competent to 
do so. 


Brazil and India, however, supported the New 
Zealand draft and the Belgian amendment. 


Further Debate and Voting 


After further discussion, C. P. Mayhew, of the 
United Kingdom, moved that the debate be closed 
on the ground that most of the discussion was only 
repetition of former debates, and in any case the 
Council was not competent to decide on the accusa- 
tions brought before it. Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
opposed this motion, which was lost on a vote of 
5-5, with 7 abstentions. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy then argued that the charges pre- 
sented by the WFTU remained valid. The Council, 
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From Council, Assembly Resolutions 


Resolution 84 (V) of the Economic and Social 
Council recognized the principles proclaimed by 
the International Labor Conference in respect of 
trade union rights. 


Resolution 128 (II) of the General Assembly 
endorsed these principles and considered that the 
inalienable right of trade union freedom of asso- 
ciation, as well as other social safeguards, is 
essential to the improvement of the standard of 
living of workers and of their economic well-being. 





he said, should vote for the U.S.S.R. draft resolution, 
and should also set up an ad hoc body to investigate 
to what extent trade union rights were respected in 
the various countries. 


S. K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., stated that the 
role of the trade unions in the U.S.S.R. differed from 
that which they could play in the capitalist countries. 
There were no strikes in the U.S.S.R., he said, for 
against whom could strikes be called when the work- 
ers were the owners of the means of production? In 
capitalist countries, on the other hand, the right to 
strike was essential: it enabled the workers to defend 
their interests. If certain governments violated that 
right, it was in order to hamstring trade union activity. 


It behoves the Council, he continued; to ensure 
the protection of trade union rights. The U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution provided undeniable advantages in 
that respect, as it imposed certain conditions to pre- 
vent any government from persecuting the working 
class movement. The New Zealand draft resolution 
was meaningless and did not ensure adequate protec- 
tion of trade union rights. He doubted whether the 
working class enjoyed genuine representation in the 
ILO. 


In reply, Mr. Stinebower wondered with whom the 
workers in the U.S.S.R. could sign collective con- 
tracts. They could not do so with the state, since 
they themselves were the state. The entire activities 
of the U.S.S.R. trade unions therefore seemed sim- 
ply a waste of time. 


The New Zealand proposal as amended by Chile 
and Denmark was then approved by a vote of 14-3, 
with 1 abstention. The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was 
rejected by 13 votes to 3. with 2 abstentions. 


(For the text of the resolution as adopted, see box 
on page 336.) 
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Issues Before General Assembly 


Annotated Agenda for Second Part of Third Session 


The second part of the third regular session of 
the General Assembly will open at Flushing Meadow 
on Tuesday, April 5. 


The first part of the session was held in Paris from 
September 21 to December 12, 1948, when there were 
75 items on the agenda. Eighteen hundred hours 
were devoted to plenary and committee meetings. 
Despite a record number of meetings, however, and 
the allocation to an ad hoc Political Committee of 
six items previously assigned to the First (Political 
and Security) Committee for consideration, the As- 
sembly was not able to complete its work. 


Held over to the second part of the session were 
five items on which committee action was completed 
in Paris but which now await action by the Assembly 
in plenary meeting, and fourteen items on which no 


Committee Reports Awaiting Action 


action was taken. Under rule 14 of the Rules of 
Procedure, additional items of an important and 
urgent character may be placed on the agenda by a 
majority of the Members present and voting. 


The Security Council has recommended that the 
Assembly admit Israel to Membership in the United 
Nations; Bolivia has asked for the inclusion of study 
of the legal proceedings against Cardinal Mindzenty, 
of Hungary, in relation to Articles 1(3) and 55(c) 
of the Charter; and Australia has requested the addi- 
tion to the agenda of the observance of fundamental 
freedoms and human rights in Bulgaria and Hungary, 
including the question of religious and civil liberty in 
special relation to recent trials of church leaders. 


The agenda items follow, together with annotations 
and document numbers: 


By General Assembly in Plenary Meeting 


I. 
THE PROBLEM OF VOTING IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL: 


(a) REPORT OF THE ad hoc POLITICAL COMMITTEE 
(A/792). 


On December 4, 1948, the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee recommended that the Assembly should ask 
the Security Council to limit the use of the rule of 
unanimity in certain cases. The draft resolution— 
based on recommendations by the Interim Committee 
—and introduced jointly by four of the five permanent 
members of the Council—China, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States—lists different types 
of Council decisions which a majority of the Com- 
mittee agreed should be considered procedural and 
thus not subject to the “veto.” It also recommends 
that the permanent members of the Council should 
consult together regarding important decisions to be 
taken, and that they should use the veto “only when 
they consider the question of vital importance, taking 
into account the interest of the United Nations as a 
whole, and to state upon what ground they consider 
this condition to be present.” 


The draft resolution further recommends that the 
permanent members should seek agreement among 
themselves on foregoing the use of the veto in cases 
where seven affirmative votes have already been cast 
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in the Council, and suggests to the United Nations 
as a whole that, in agreements conferring functions 
on the Security Council, conditions of voting be pro- 
vided to exclude to the greatest éxtent feasible the 
application of the rule of unanimity. 


(b) DRAFT RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY THE U.S.S.R. 
(A/793). 

The Soviet draft resolution proposes that the As- 
sembly should stress the importance of efforts by all 
Member states to strengthen the authority of the 
United Nations in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter. It also calls on the United Nations to 
widen international co-operation, and expresses con- 
fidence that in view of the importance of the principle 
of unanimity of the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil, the latter will take account of past experience to 
apply the method of consultation and seek to improve 
the possibility of adopting concerted decisions. 


2; 


STUDY OF METHODS FOR THE PROMOTION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN THE POLITICAL FIELD: 
REPORT OF THE ad hoc POLITICAL COMMITTEE. 


In this report the ad hoc Committee has dealt only 
partly with this question, which had also been the 
subject of recommendations by the Interim Commit- 
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tee. The ad hoc Committee will therefore need to give 
further consideration to the item. 

On December 9, 1948, the Committee voted to 
recommend to the General Assembly two draft reso- 
lutions on this subject: (a) a proposal to bring the 
1928 General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes up to date by transferring to the 
United Nations certain functions previously exercised 
by the League of Nations, and (b) a proposal asking 
the Security Council to extend the practice of appoint- 
ing a rapporteur or conciliator in cases where interna- 
tional disputes are brought before the Council. 

Action on two more draft resolutions in this field 
was deferred until the second part of the session for 
further consideration in committee. These are: (1) a 
draft resolution containing suggestions to the Security 
Council regarding the performance of conciliation 
functions by a rapporteur or conciliator of the Coun- 
cil, and (2) a draft resolution relating to the estab- 
lishment of a panel for inquiry and conciliation 
(A/605 and A/809). 


3. 
REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(CHAPTER III): REPORT OF THE THIRD COMMITTEE 
(A/783). 

In this report the Third Committee dealt only part- 
ly with Chapter III of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil report and will therefore have to give further con- 
sideration to the item. The Committee’s report recom- 
mends that the Assembly should request the Council 
to study the problem of slavery at its next session. 
The Third Committee considered draft resolutions 
submitted by France and Lebanon dealing respective- 
ly with freedom of association (A/C.3/290) and 
with general studies on the social and cultural situa- 
tion (A/C.3/408). It also adopted a draft resolution 
asking the Assembly to take note of Chapter III of 
the Economic and Social Council’s report and to post- 
pone consideration of any outstanding resolutions sub- 
mitted in connection with that Chapter until the 
second part of the third session. 


4. 
VIOLATION BY THE U.S.S.R. OF FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN 
RIGHTS, TRADITIONAL DIPLOMATIC PRACTICES, AND 
OTHER PRINCIPLES OF THE CHARTER: REPORT OF THE 
SIXTH COMMITTEE (A/787). 


This. item was placed on the Assembly’s agenda by 
Chile. The draft resolution eventually recommended 
in Paris by the Sixth (Legal) Committee by a vote 
of 26-6, and with 6 abstentions, notes that the “‘viola- 
tion” charged by Chile “has consisted in preventing 
the Soviet wives of citizens of other nationalities from 
leaving their country with their husbands or in order 
to join them abroad, even when they are married to 
persons belonging to foreign diplomatic missions, or 
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to members of their families or retinue.” It recalls 
the Charter obligations of Member nations to en- 
courage and promote observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms and refers to a resolution 
adopted at the seventh session of the Economic ana 
Social Council deploring “legislative or administra- 
tive provisions which deny to a woman the right to 
leave her country of origin and reside with her hus- 
band in any other.” 

The resolution then says that “the measures which 
prevent or coerce the wives of citizens of other na- 
tionalities from leaving their country of origin with 
their husbands or in order to join them abroad are not 
in conformity with the Charter; and that when those 
measures refer to the wives of persons belonging to 
foreign diplomatic missions, or of members of their 
families or retinue, they are contrary to courtesy, to 
diplomatic practices, and to the principle of reci- 
procity, and are likely to impair friendly relations 
among nations.” 

It finally recommends to the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. “to withdraw the measures of such a nature 
which have been adopted.” 

During the Sixth Committee’s discussions on this 
item, representatives of the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Byelorussian S.S.R. opposed 
the Chilean draft resolution. The spokesman of the 
U.S.S.R. described it as an attempt by certain foreign 
reactionary circles to push the United Nations into in- 
tervening in the internal affairs of individual states. 


5. 
REPORTS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS: REPORT OF THE 
FIFTH COMMITTEE (A/802). 


In this report the Fifth Committee recommends 
that the General Assembly take note of the reports 
submitted by the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions and express its appreci- 
ation for the constructive work of the Committee dur- 
ing the year. 

The report also notes that in view of statements 
made to the Fifth Committee by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to the effect that he intended to bring before the 
fourth regular session of the Assembly a plan for the 
setting up of an administrative tribunal and that he 
approved suggestions submitted by the Belgian dele- 
gation for improving staff relations, the Belgian delega- 
tion had withdrawn two draft resolutions which (1) 
would ask the Secretary-General to complete studies 
for the setting up of an administrative tribunal and 
(2) would request the Secretary-General to study 
ways and means of enabling the staff to be associated 
in the solution of the various questions concerning 
Officials, especially the application of the staff rules 
and regulations. 
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Agenda Items Awaiting Action By Committees 


Items allocated to First Committee 
1. 


TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA: ITEM PROPOSED BY INDIA. 


This question was first brought to the attention of 
the Secretary-General by India in June 1946. On De- 
cember 8, 1946, the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution stating that because of the treatment of 
Indians in the Union of South Africa friendly relations 
between the two Member states had been impaired 
and were likely to be further impaired unless a satis- 
factory settlement was reached. It also expressed the 
opinion that the treatment of Indians in the Union 
should conform to international obligations under 
agreements concluded between the two Governments 
and relevant provisions of the Charter, and requested 
the two Governments to report at the next session of 
the Assembly the measures adopted to this effect. 


Both Governments submitted reports to the second 
session in 1947, but a resolution on the subject recom- 
mended by the First Committee during that session 
failed to obtain the required two-thirds majority in 
plenary meeting of the Assembly. 


This First Committee resolution had called on the 
Assembly to reaffirm) the decision of December 8, 
1946, and requested the two Governments to enter 
into discussions at a round table conference on the 
basis of that resolution without any further delay and 
to invite the Government of Pakistan to take part in 
the discussions. It also called for the results of such 
discussions to be reported to the Secretary-General. 


2. 


QUESTION OF FRANCO SPAIN: IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF DECEMBER 12, 1946, AND OF 
NOVEMBER 17, 1947; ITEM PROPOSED BY POLAND. 


In April 1946 Poland asked the Security Council 
to place on its agenda “the situation arising from the 
existence and the activities of the Franco regime in 
Spain,” and the question of Franco Spain formed the 
subject of the first investigation ordered by the 
Council. 


In June 1946 the majority of a five-member sub- 
committee of the Council reported that it did not find 
the activities of the Franco regime an existing threat 
to peace, but rather “a potential menace.” 


On February 9, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution recommending that Member 
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states act in accordance with the letter and the spirit 
of the declarations of San Francisco and Potsdam 
in their relations with Franco Spain. Another resolu- 
tion, adopted at the second part of the first session of 
the Assembly on December 12, 1946, recommended: 
first, that the Franco Government be barred trom 
membership in international agencies established by 
or brought into relationship with the United Nations; 
second, that all Member states immediately recall 
from Madrid their chief diplomatic representatives 
there; and third, that if within a reasonable time a free 
and democratic regime had not been established in 
Spain, the Security Council “consider the adequate 
measures to be taken in order to remedy the situation.” 


At the second session of the Assembly, on Novem- 
ber 17, 1947, another resolution expressed the con- 
fidence of the Assembly that the Security Council 
would exercise its responsibilities under the Charter 
as soon as it considered that the situation in regard 
to Spain so required. 


The Council took up the question on June 25, 1948, 
but decided not to include the matter on its agenda, 
on grounds that there were no new facts to justify 
action at that time. 


iz 


QUESTION OF THE DISPOSAL OF THE FORMER ITALIAN 
COLONIES: ITEM PROPOSED BY THE UNITED STATES, 
FRANCE, THE UNITED KINGDOM; AND THE U.S.S.R. 
(A/645/Add.1). 


The peace treaty with Italy stated that the final 
disposal of Italian territorial possessions — Libya, 
Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland, the former Italian 
colonies in Africa — was to be determined jointly by 
the Governments of the four powers within one year 
from the date of the coming into force of the treaty 
— September 15, 1947. If no agreement had been 
reached by that date, the matter was to be referred to 
the General Aseembly for a recommendation, and the 
four powers agreed “to accept the recommendation 
and to take appropriate measures for giving effect to 
— 


Items Allocated to ad hoc Political Committee 


STUDY OF METHOD FOR THE PROMOTION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATION: REPORT OF THE INTERIM 
COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


(Details of the two draft resolutions on which 
action by the ad hoc Committee was deferred to the 
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second part of the third session are given in connec- 
tion with the previous item under this heading.) 


as 


UNITED NATIONS GUARD: ITEM PROPOSED BY THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


In a report dated September 28, 1948 (A/656), 
the Secretary-General proposed that there should be 
established a special United Nations Guard Force, 
not to be used as a striking force but purely to do 
guard duty with the United Nations missions, in the 
conduct of plebiscites under the supervision of the 
United Nations, and in the administration of truce 
terms. For a nucleus, he proposed immediate estab- 
lishment of a Guard Force of 300 men, located and 
trained either at United Nations Headquarters or in 
Europe, and a volunteer reserve of up to 500 men, 
recruited multi-nationally and held in reserve in their 
national homes at the call of the Secretary-General. 


3. 


REPORT OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL (A/620). 


The report covers the period from July 16, 1947, 
to July 15, 1948. 


Items Allocated to Third Committee 
BE 


REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(CHAPTER Ill) (A/625). 


As stated previously, the Third Committee in Paris 
dealt with only some of the points in Chapter III. 
Two draft resolutions, one on trade union rights and 
one on the establishment of a social and cultural 
survey, are still up for consideration by the Committee. 


2. 


REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS. 
(a) PROBLEM OF REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS: 
ITEM PROPOSED BY POLAND (A/614). 

(b) REPATRIATION, RESETTLEMENT, AND IMMIGRA- 
TION OF REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS: REPORT 
OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (A/625). 


This report contains a resolution affirming that 
the IRO could substantially accomplish its purpose 
of repatriating all the refugees and displaced persons 


with whom it is concerned within two years, if it~ 


were assured of the effective co-operation of govern- 
ments. 


Since the first part of the session, the Economic 
and Social Council has adopted a resolution which 
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approves the efforts made so far by the IRO to ex- 
tend the resettlement of refugees in family units, 
and stresses the necessity for continuing such efforts 
through negotiations with countries receiving displaced 
persons. 


3. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: REPORT OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (A/625). 


At its seventh session, the Economic and Social 
Council decided to transmit to the General Assembly 
the three draft conventions proposed by the United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press which met in Geneva from March 23 
to April 21, 1948. 


These are: (1) Draft Convention on Gathering and 
International Transmission of News; (2) Draft Con- 
vention Concerning the Institution of an International 
Right of Correction; (3) Draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information. 


The Conference had also adopted 43 resolutions 
on general principles on freedom of information 
which were transmitted to the General Assembly, with 
the exception of resolution 39, which relates to the 
desirability of establishing a permanent international 
organization in the information field and recommends 
that the Council extend the life of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and of the Press for 
a period of three years. At its eighth session, the 
Council resolved that the Sub-Commission should 
be continued until December 31, 1952, and that it 
should be composed of twelve new members selected 
by the Commission on Human Rights. The Council 
also adopted new terms of reference for the Sub- 
Commission. 


4. 


DISCRIMINATIONS PRACTISED BY CERTAIN STATES 
AGAINST IMMIGRATING LABOR, AND IN PARTICULAR 
AGAINST LABOR RECRUITED FROM THE RANKS OF 
REFUGEES: ITEM PROPOSED BY POLAND (A/614). 


5. 


CREATION OF A SUB-COMMISSION OF THE SOCIAL 
COMMISSION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
ON THE STUDY OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS, OF THE 
ABORIGINAL POPULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN CON- 
TINENT: ITEM PROPOSED BY BOLIVIA (A/610). 


The draft resolution submitted by Bolivia states that 
there exists on the American continent a large ab- 
original population which faces peculiar social prob- 
lems that should be studied internationally. It pro- 
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poses that the Assembly should call on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to organize a sub-commis- 


sion of the Social Commission on the study of these 
social problems, and that the Assembly should invite 





the Secretary-General to prepare, in consultation with 
the Member states concerned, a working plan for 
the sub-commission, to fix its duration, to request 
the co-operation of the specialized agencies, and to 
provide the necessary financial credits. 


Additional Items Included in Agenda 
But Not Yet Allocated to Committees 


I. 
CREATION OF AN ad hoc COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES WHICH WOULD ENABLE 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY TO DISCHARGE ITS FUNCTIONS 
MORE EFFECTIVELY AND EXPEDITIOUSLY: ITEM 
PROPOSED BY DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN 
(A/743). 

The draft resolution submitted jointly by these 
three Members proposes that the Assembly, “mind- 
ful of the increasing length of General Assembly ses- 
sions, and the growing tendency of protracted debates 
in the plenary meetings and committees,” should ap- 
point a nine-member ad hoc committee (the Big Five 
and four other Members to be appointed by the As- 
sembly) to consider methods and procedures which 
would enable the Assembly and its Committees to dis- 
charge their functions more effectively and expedi- 
tiously and to report to the fourth session of the 
Assembly. : 

2. 


PROPOSAL FOR THE ADOPTION OF RUSSIAN AS ONE OF 


THE WORKING LANGUAGES OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY: ITEM PROPOSED BY THE U.S.S.R. (A/BUR/112). 


In a letter dated December 10, 1948, the delega- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. asked that the proposal that the 
Russian language be included as one of the working 
languages of the Assembly be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Committee. (See also next item.) 


3. 


PROPOSAL FOR THE ADOPTION OF CHINESE AS ONE OF 
THE WORKING LANGUAGES OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY: ITEM PROPOSED BY CHINA (A/BUR/113). 


This item, was submitted by the Chinese delegation 
on December 11, 1948. Prior to the Paris session, the 
working languages of the Assembly had been English 
and French, but on December 7 the Assembly, by 
a vote of 32-20, with 5 abstentions, resolved that 
Spanish should be added as a working language. The 
necessary alterations to the Assembly’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure were approved on December 11. 


Responsibilities in Strategic Areas 


Functions of Security and Trusteeship Councils Defined 


The Charter provides that the Security Council is 
to exercise all functions of the United Nations relat- 
ing to strategic areas under the Trusteeship System, 
but that it is to avail itself of the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council to perform the functions relat- 
ing to political, economic, social, and educational 
matters in those areas. 

Questions regarding the respective functions of the 
two Councils therefore arose when the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the former Japanese-mandated Pa- 
cific Islands came into force on July 18, 1947. The 
Administering Authority for this Strategic Trust Ter- 
ritory is the United States. 

For the Security Council, the matter was consid- 
ered by its Committee of Experts, which decided 
lo recommend the adoption of a resolution applic- 
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able to strategic areas generally. Thereupon special 
committees of the two Councils conferred in June 
and July 1948, and the Trusteeship Council ac- 
cepted, in general, a draft resolution favored by 
the majority of the Security Council’s Committee of 
Experts. 


United States Position 


When the matter was taken up by the Security 
Council on March 7, Warren R. Austin, for the 
United States, expressed complete satisfaction with 
the recommendation of the Committee of Experts. 
This, he said, was in accordance with the spirit and 
letter of the Charter. It represented a wise and prac- 
ticable division of responsibility and labor between 
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the two Councils. In essence, he continued, the Com- 
mittee had recommended that the Security Council 
request the Trusteeship Council to perform the func- 
tions specified in Articles 87 and 88. This was subject 
to the Security Council’s reserving to itself decisions 
on security matters. 


By passing this resolution, Mr. Austin said, the 
Security Council would not in any way give up its 
responsibilities or its right to make further requests 
or recommendations to the Trusteeship Council in 
connection with any matters dealt with in the 
proposal. 


Mr. Austin contended that the language of Article 
83(3) of the Charter and the record of the San 
Francisco Conference proved that the Security Coun- 
cil was “under obligation” to avail itself of the assist- 
ance of the Trusteeship Council: a point that had 
been disputed by the U.S.S.R. This did not, how- 
ever, involve any reduction or limitation of the power 
of the Security Council in the field of strategic trust- 
teeship. 


Furthermore, the Trusteeship Council was equipped 
by experience and personnel to deal with questions 
relating to the political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants of trust terri- 
tories. 


U.S.S.R. Views 


Stating the U.S.S.R. position, S. K. Tsarapkin em- 
phasized that the sole organ of the United Nations 
as far as the strategic territories are concerned is the 
Security Council. This body may avail itself of the 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council, but Article 
83 (3) makes it clear that it will do so without 
prejudice to security requirements. Thus, he argued, 
the Security Council resorts to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil for assistance which the latter is obliged to give. 
The basic role in connection with strategic terri- 
tories is that of the Security Council, and the Trus- 
teeship Council’s part is auxiliary. 


Mr. Tsarapkin continued that, in view of the sub- 
stance of the Committee’s recommendation, the de- 
sirability of expediting the matter, and in view also 
of the fact that the Trusteeship Council is now being 
asked to assist in the case of the Pacific Islands 
territory, he had no objection to the proposed defini- 
tion of tasks. Nevertheless, Mr. Tsarapkin pointed 
out that the general character of the proposed reso- 
lution was a shortcoming. The Council was being 
asked to define its relations not only with respect to 
the Pacific Islands — whose trusteeship agreement 
was approved by the Council — but with respect to 
future territories, the trusteeship terms of which are 
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Resolution Adopted by Security 
Council, March 7, 1949 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

RESOLVES: 

1. That the Trusteeship Council be requested, subject 
to the provisions of trusteeship agreements or parts 
thereof in respect of strategic areas, and subject to 
the decisions of the Security Council made having 
regard to security considerations from time to time, 
to perform in accordance with its own procedures, 
on behalf of the Security Council, the functions speci- 
fied in Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter relating to 
the political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of such strategic areas. 


2. That the Trusteeship Council be requested to send 
to the Security Council, one month before forward- 
ing to the administering authority, a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire formulated in accordance with Article 88 of 
the Charter and any amendments to such question- 
naire which may be made from time to time by the 
Trusteeship Council. 

3. That the Secretary-General be requested to advise 
the Security Council of all reports and petitions re- 
ceived from or relating to strategic areas under trus- 
teeship, and to send copies thereof, as soon as possible 
after receipt, to the Trusteeship Council for examina- 
tion and report to the Security Council. 

4. That the Trusteeship Council be requested to sub- 
mit to the Security Council its reports and recom- 
mendations on political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional matters affecting strategic areas under trusteeship. 





unknown. In view of this shortcoming, Mr. Tsarapkin 
said the U.S.S.R. would abstain. 

This view was supported by Vassili A. Tarassenko, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 


Voting 


Eight members of the Council then voted for the 
proposal, none. against, and Egypt, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. abstained. The resolution 
was therefore adopted. 

In the absence of any objection, it was also con- 
sidered that the Council accepted the interpretation 
of the resolution which was approved by the Trus- 
teeship Council. 

Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, of Egypt, explained that he 
had abstained because the conclusion reached by 
the Committee of Experts, although good, “rela- 
tively speaking,” was not sufficiently clear and did 
not sufficiently express the equilibrium which the 
Charter had tried to create with regard to important 
considerations — the essential competence of the 
Trusteeship Council, on the one hand, in furthering 
the welfare of the inhabitants of a Trust Territory, 
and the exceptional functions of the Security Council, 
on the other, in connection with strategic areas. 
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United Nations: Case for Legal Personality 


Arguments Before Court on Reparations Hearing 


Assembling on March 7 at The Hague, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice concluded oral proceedings 
on March 10 on the matter of reparations for injuries 
suffered in the course of United Nations service. The 
issue before the court was a request by the General 
Assembly for an advisory opinion on two specific 
legal questions phrased this way: 

“T. In the event of an agent of the United Nations 
in the performance of his duties suffering injury in 
circumstances involving the responsibility of a state, 
has the United Nations, as an organization, the capac- 
ity to bring an international claim against the re- 
sponsible de jure or de facto government with a view 
to obtaining the reparation due in respect of the 
damage caused (a) to the United Nations, (b) to 
the victim or to persons entitled through him? 

“II. In the event of an affirmative reply on point 
I(b), how is action by the United Nations to be 
reconciled with such rights as may be possessed by 
the state of which the victim is a national?” 

Important in themselves—the death of Count Ber- 
nadotte, Colonel Serot, and other servants of the 
United Nations will be recalled in this connection— 
the questions raise a more fundamental issue, the 
international legal personality of the United Nations. 
Because of this the court had received written obser- 
vations from India, China, France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General of the 
Department of Legal Affairs, represented the Secre- 
tary-General. Abraham Feller, Principal Director of 
the Department and Counsel for the United Nations, 
also submitted oral statements. So, too, did Pro- 
fessor Chaumont, of France, G. Fitzmaurice, of the 
United Kingdom, and George Kaekenbeeck, of Bel- 
gium, all of them eminent authorities on international 
law. 

In his statement, Dr. Kerno reviewed the history 
of the General Assembly resolution which had been 
passed unanimously. He analyzed the questions fac- 
ing the Court and the manner in which the United 
Nations interpreted them. 

The Court was asked, he said, to consider whether 
the United Nations was empowered, under the rules 
of international law, to claim against a state, through 
international machinery, reparation for an injury, for 
which the state was responsible under the rules of 
international law. 

Dr. Kerno emphasized the great importance of 
these questions—the international personality of the 
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United Nations and its ability to protect its agents 
and increase its effectiveness. 

Mr. Feller submitted, in the name of the Secre- 
tary-General, that the United Nations possessed inter- 
national legal personality, was able to present inter- 
national claims, had rights under international law 
and a substantive right to protection of its agents 
from unlawful injury while on service. 

He stated that the Charter made it clear that the 
organization was granted international legal individu- 
ality at San Francisco. He quoted Articles 25, 42 and 
105 as evidence. He compared the Charter with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, showing that 
the Charter referred to the United Nations as an 
entity quite different from the Covenant’s references 
to the League of Nations. 

Mr. Feller argued against the thesis that there exist- 
ed no precedent, custom or usage under which the 
United Nations could claim reparation from a state. 
This interpretation of international law would con- 
demn international law to a static existence. History 
refuted this mechanistic conception, Mr. Feller said. 
He added that agents of the United Nations went out 
as representatives of the organization and could not 
be expected to look to their governments for protec- 
tion. The position of the United Nations in relation 
to its agents was similar to the rights of protection 
which a state claims for its nationals, he said. 

Mr. Kaeckenbeek referred to the efforts of his dele- 
gation in San Francisco to establish once and for all 
an international legal personality for the United Na- 
tions. 

While the United Nations is not a state or a super- 
state, Mr. Kaeckenbeek said, it certainly possesses this 
personality. Proof of this statement lay in the fact 
that the United Nations concluded agreements with 
Members and non-Members, he said, quoting the 
Headquarters Agreement and the League Assets 
Agreement with the Swiss Government. 

The representative of Belgium said in conclusion 
that in his opinion the reply to both questions put to 
the International Court by the Assembly should be 
“yes.” 

Professor Chaumont described the special position 
of a United Nations’ agent as much more difficult 
and perhaps more dangerous than that of a private 
citizen. Being responsible only to the United Nations, 
he said, such an agent required United Nations pro- 
tection. He found historical precedents for groups 
of States acting together as a corporate body and 

(Continued on page 348) 
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REPARATIONS FOR INJURIES 


(Continued from page 289) 


protecting their agents jointly. He also asked for 
affirmative answers to the questions. 

Stating that the United Kingdom attached great 
importance to the issues involved. Mr. Fitzmaurice 
said that the legal status of the United Nations and the 
independence of the organizations and its officials 
from all considerations based on nationality were 
issues crucial to the whole conception of the United 
Nations. 

There was no reason, he said, why international 
organizations should not be regarded as international 
personalities and therefore as being entitled to bring 
an international claim. He saw the Charter as in- 
vesting the United Nations with a personality sep- 
arate from its Members and able to claim against a 
state for damage suffered by itself as an organization. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice showed that there was a special 
allegiance owed by servants of the United Nations 
under Article 100 of the Charter which partially 
displaced the normal allegiance owed by those in- 
dividuals to their national states. It was therefore 
logical that the organization should be able to claim 
on behalf of these servants killed or injured on duty. 

Dealing with the second question before the Court 
(how is action by the United Nations to be reconciled 
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with such rights as may be possessed by the state of 
which the victim of injuries is a national), Mr. Fitz- 
maurice suggested that treatment of claims should be 
similar to that usual between states where the victim 
had dual nationality with priority allowed for the 
United Nations claim. 

He then turned to discuss the case when the victim 
is a national of a state in which he is killed or in- 
jured. This case could easily arise, he declared, if 
the United Nations sent out a boundary commission 
and required a member to have an intimate knowledge 
of local conditions. This, Mr. Fitzmaurice said, would 
involve a test of the principle, enshrined in the 
Charter, of the independence of all United Nations 
servants from all nationality considerations. 

The Articles of the Charter which cover privileges 
and immunities showed, Mr. Fitzmaurice said, that 
even in these circumstances the servant of the organ- 
ization was protected. 

He submitted that the Court’s answer to the first 
question should be affirmative and that the second 
as he had stated. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, Justice Jules 
Badevant, President of the Court, hoped that the 
opinion of the Court will be pronounced during April. 
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FURTHER PROGRESS IN PALESTINE 
Continued from Page 292 


capitals, the Commission decided to invite first the 
Arab states to hold meetings to exchange views on 
the refugee problem — and eventually such exchanges 
of views could be extended to other questions if 
desired. 


Beirut Meeting 


On March 21, 1949, the meeting opened in Beirut. 
At this meeting, the Commission’s Chairman, Claude 
de Boisanger, of France, made it clear that the main 
purpose of the discussions would be a preliminary 
exchange of views on the refugee problem. After 
emphasizing the difficult and complex nature of the 
questions under discussion, he added: “I am con- 


vinced that it will be possible for us at least to es- 
tablish the general lines along which a solution may 
be found.” 


The Commission intends holding separate meet- 
ings, with, first, the representatives of Egypt, Lebanon, 
and Syria, and then with those of Trans-Jordan, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. Mr. Boisanger stressed 
the desirability of maintaining flexibility in discus- 
sions, and added: “It is for this purpose that we 
would wish to see the real work being done in the 
form of conversations with each delegation.” 


Replying to the Chairman’s address, Riad Bey es- 
Solh, Premier of Lebanon, expressed the hope that 
the Beirut discussions will be crowned with success, 
and help bring peace based on right and justice not 
only to Palestine but to the world at large. 


United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


March 4 — March 20 





General Assembly 


Commission on Korea 
MARCH 9. 
First interim report to G.A.: com- 


pleted, covering period Feb. 1-19, 
1949 


Palestine Conciliation 
Commission 


MARCH 1 


First progress report (A/819, S/ 
1290) to G.A.: approved. 


Security Council 
414th MEETING—MARCH 4 


Application for Membership (S/ 
1267, S$/1093): U.S. draft resol. 
(S/1276) recommending to G.A. 
that it admit Israel to Membership 
in U.N. adopted by vote of 0-1, 
with 1 abst. 


415th MEETING—MARCH 7 


Question of relationship between 
Security and Trusteeship Councils 
with regard to Pacific Islands under 
U.S. strategic area _ trusteeship 
(S/642, §/916 and Add.1): Cttee of 
Experts’ draft resol. (S/642) con- 
cerning respective functions of 
Councils with regard to Trusteeship 
System as applied to strategic areas 
adopted by vote of 8-0, with 3 absts. 
(S/1280). 
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416th MEETING—MARCH 10 
Indonesian question: reports of 
Commission for Indonesia (S/1270, 
Corr.1, Add.1/Corr.1,Add.2/Corr. 
1) and letter from rep. of Nether- 
lands concerning Council’s resol. of 
Jan. 28 (S/1274) discussed; state- 
ments by reps. of Netherlands, Phil- 
ippines, and Republic of Indonesia. 


417th MEETING—MARCH 11 
Indonesia question: new report of 
of Commission for Indonesia (S/ 
1270/Add.3) circulated; discussion 
continued; statements by reps. of 
India, Belgium, and Australia. 
418th and 419th MEETINGS— 


MARCH 14 and 16 

Indonesian question: discussion con- 
tinued; statements by reps. of Pak- 
istan, Republic of Indonesia, India, 
Netherlands, Australia, and _ Phil- 
ippines. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


19th MEETING—MARCH 15 
Prohibition of atomic weapons and 
control of atomic energy, U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (AEC/37): discussion 
continued. 


Commission for Indonesia 


MARCH 8 

Decision to pay fourth visit to Re- 
publican leaders on _ island of 
Bangka. 


Economic and Social 
Council 


261st MEETING—MARCH 4 
Economic development and technical 
assistance (G.A. resols. 198 and 209 
“U1,” 200 “Iir’): Chilean draft 
resol. (E/1207) as amended adopted 
by vote of 15-0, with 3 absts.; U.S. 
draft resol. (E/1191) as amended 
adopted by vote of 15-0, with 3 
absts. 

262nd MEETING—MARCH 4 
Economic development and _tech- 
nical assistance: discussion con- 
cluded; Chilean request for mimeo- 
graphed publication of verbatim rec- 
ord of Council’s discussion on this 
item approved by vote of 7-3, witn 
7 absts. 

Survey of forced labor and meas- 
ures for its abolition (E/596): deci- 
sion of NGO Cttee to refuse hearing 
to WFTU adopted by vote of 11-3, 
with 2 absts., after rejection of 
Polish motion to reject Ctee’s deci- 
sion by vote of 3-11, with 2 absts. 


263rd MEETING—MARCH 7 

Survey of forced labor: U.S. draft 
resol. (E/1150/Rev.1) as amended 
by Australia (E/1173/Rev.1) adopt- 
ed by vote of 14-3; U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (E/1194) as amended (E/ 
1222) rejected by vote of 15-3. 
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264th MEETING—MARCH 7 
Infringements of trade union rights 
(E/822, Add.1, Add.2, E/841, E/ 
1085): discussion begun. 


265th MEETING—MARCH 8 


Infringements of trade union rights: 
discussion continued. 

Infringements of trade union rights: 
New Zealand draft resol. (E/1208) 
as amended by Denmark adopted by 
vote of 14-3, with 1 abst. (E/1236), 
after rejection of Belgian amend- 
ment (E/1233); U.S.S.R._ draft 
resol. (E/1224) rejected by vote of 
13-3, with 2 absts. 

Resettlement of non-repatriable ref- 
ugees and displaced persons (E/1213, 
E/1223, E/1092, E/1199, E/AC7/ 
W.57): discussion begun. 


267th MEETING—MARCH 9 
Resettlement of refugees: social 
cttee’s draft resol. (E/1199) as 
amended by Australia (E/1213) 
adopted by vote of 14-3, with no 
absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/ 
1223) rejected by paragraph-by-par- 
agraph vote. 

Translation of Classics (E/823, Add. 
1): discussion resumed. 

Translation of Classics: U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (E/1138) rejected by 
vote of 12-3, with 3 absts.; joint 
French-Lebanese draft resol. (E/ 
1198) rejected by vote of 5-4, with 
§ absts.; Australian draft resol. 
(E/1226) adopted by vote of 10-1, 
with 7 absts. 

Convention on privileges and im- 
munities of Specialized Agencies, an- 
next relating to International Refu- 
gee Organization (E/1142, E/W.9): 
Danish draft resol. (E/W.9) adopted 
by vote of 15-3, with no absts. 
Organization of work of ECOSOC 
(E/1227): discussion begun. 

Revision of rules of procedure of 
Council (E/1130, Corr. 1, Corr. 2, 
E/1130/Add.1): discussion begun. 
269th MEETING—MARCH 10 
Report of International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (E/ 
1201): draft resol. (E/1201) con- 
tained in report of Economic Cttee 
adopted by vote of 14-0, with 3 
absts. 

Report of International Monetary 
Fund (E/1209): draft resol. (E/ 
1209) contained in report of Eco- 
nomic Cttee adopted by vote of 14-0, 
with 3 absts. 
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Report of FAO on progress in co- 
ordination of studies of suitable 
measures to bring about increase in 
food production (E/1229): draft 
resol. contained in report of Eco- 
nomic Cttee (E/1229) adopted by 
vote of 13-0, with 3 absts. 


Problem of wasting food in certain 
countries (E/1240): draft resol. (E/ 
1240) contained in report of Eco- 
nomic Cttee adopted by vote of 14-0, 
with 3 absts. 


Availability of DDT insecticides for 
combatting malaria in agricultural 
areas (E/1089/Add.1, E/1239): 
draft resol. contained in report of 
Economic Cttee (E/1239) adopted 
unanimously with understanding that 
requirements of paragraph 2 of resol. 


175 (VII) met by reference to ninth 
session of Council. 

Creation of central publication for 
promotion of and advising on de- 
velopment projects (E/1238): draft 
resol. contained in report of Eco- 
nomic Cttee (E/1238) adopted by 
vote of 13-3, with 1 abst. 

Interim report, Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and Far East (E/1088, 
Addi, E/CN.11/108/Rev.1/Add. 
1): NGO Cttee’s recommendation 
that Council should not hear rep. 
of WFTU adopted by vote of 15-3, 
after rejection of Polish amendment. 


270th MEETING—MARCH 10 
Interim report, Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and Far East: voting 
on draft resol. A (E/1244/Rev.1) 
postponed; draft resol. B(E/1244/ 
Rev.1) adopted by vote of 15-3, 
after rejection of Polish proposal not 
to defer consideration. 

Interim report of Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (E/1246): 
draft resol. (E/1246) contained in 
Economic Cttee’s report adopted 
unanimously. 

Report of ad hoc Ctee on factors 
bearing on establishment of Eco- 
nomic Commission for Middle East 


(E/1248): Lebanese draft resol. 
(£/AC.6/W.39) adopted  unani- 
mously. 


Report of second session of Trans- 
port and Communications Commis- 
sion, inland transport in Middle East 
(E/789, Part Ill; E/789Add.1): 
postponement to ninth session of 
Council agreed on unanimously. 








Interim report of Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (E/1245): dis- 
cussion begun. 


271st MEETING—MARCH 11 


Interim report, Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and Far East: discus- 
sion resumed; draft resol. contained 
in report of Economic Cttee (E/ 
1244/Rev.1) as whole as amended 
by Australia (E/1254) adopted by 
vote of 15-0, with 3 absts. 

Interim report, Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe: discussion con- 
tinued; Byelorussian S.S.R. proposal 
to grant hearing to WFTU rejected 
by vote of 9-3, with 5 absts.; NGO 
Cttee’s recommendatitons that hear- 
ing should not be granted to A.F. 
of L. and WFTU adopted by re- 
spective votes of 10-0, with 8 absts.; 
and 11-3, with 4 absts.; draft resol. 
(E/1245) contained in report of 
Economic Cttee adopted  unani- 
mously; Polish draft resol. (E/1257) 
rejected by vote of 13-3, with 2 
absts. 


272nd MEETING—MARCH 11 
Regional Economic Commissions 
draft resol. submitted by U.K. (E/ 
1234): U. K. draft resol. withdrawn. 
Number of sessions of Regional Eco- 
nomic Commissions in 1949 (G.A. 
resol. 206 “III): U. S. draft resol. 
(E/1252) adopted unanimously. 
Confirmation of members of com- 
missions (E/1235, Add, Add.1/ 
Corr.1): President’s proposal that 
nominations contained in these docu- 
ments be confirmed adopted unani- 
mously. 

Organization of work of ECOSOC 
and revision of rules of procedure: 
discussion resumed. 


273rd TO 277th MEETINGS — 
MARCH 14 TO 16 
Organization of work of ECOSOC 
and revision of rules of procedure: 
discussion continued. 


278th MEETING—MARCH 16 
Organization of work of 9th session 
of Council (E/1278, E/W.11): Bel- 
gian proposal to instruct Secty-Gen. 
to transmit to Member govts. com- 
munications stressing need for pre- 
vious preparation before opening of 
9th session approved unanimousty. 
Organization of work of ECOSOC 
and revision of rules of procedure: 
discussion resumed. 
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279th MEETING—MARCH 17 
Organization of work of ECOSOC 
and revision of rules of procedure: 
discussion continued. 


280th MEETING—MARCH 17 
Trade union rights (E/863, E/1093, 
Add.1, E/W.6): draft resol. con- 
tained in report of Social Cttee (E/ 
1247, Rev.1) adopted by vote of 
15-3, with no absts.; U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (E/1264) rejected by vote of 
3-15. 


Organization of work of ECOSOC 
and revision of rules of procedure: 
discussion concluded; formal vote on 
rules as whole postponed until next 
meeting. 


281st MEETING—MARCH 18 


Report of Executive Board of 
UNICEF (E/1144,Add.1 and Add. 
2): joint Australian-French-New Zea- 
land draft resol. (E/1291) adopted 
by vote of 16-0, with 2 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/1294) re- 
jected by vote of 2-11, with 5 absts. 


Report on UNAC (E/1188, 1189): 
Australian draft resol. (E/1286) as 
amended by France and USS. 
adopted ‘by vote of 14-4, with no 
absts. 


Implementation of recommendations 
of economic and social matters (E/ 
963/Rev.1, Add.1, to 42): discussion 
begun. 


282nd MEETING—MARCH 18 


Implementation of recommendations 
on economic and social matters: Chi- 
nese proposal (E/1303) rejected by 
tie vote; joint U.K.-Australian draft 
resol. (E/1241) as amended by 
U.S., India, and U.K. (E/1298) 
adopted by vote of 10-3, with 5 
absts. 


Organization of work of Council 
and revision of rules of procedure: 
discussion concluded; revised rules 
of procedure (E/ 1293/Add.1 and 
Corr.1) adopted by formal vote of 
15-3, wtih no absts. 


Election of two members of Agenda 
Cttee: India and Denmark elected by 
respective votes of 17-1, and 12-6. 
Application of Article 65 of Char- 
ter: U.S.S.R. motion to drop con- 
sideration of Lebanese memorandum 
approved by vote of 7-6, with 5 
absts. 
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Summary of financial implications of 
actions of Council (E/1113/Rev.1): 
Secty-Gen.’s report noted. 


Confirmation of members of com- 
missions of ECOSOC (E/1235/Add. 
2,3): decision to confirm Karel Cze- 
sany ((Czechoslovakia), to Fiscal 
Commission; Jose A. Nora, (Uru- 
guay), to Human Rights Commis- 
sion; Fernand van Langenhove (Bel- 
gium), to Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission. 

8th Session: adjourned; 9th session 
to convene in Geneva on July 5, 
1949, 


Economic Committee 

42nd MEETING—MARCH 4 
Reports of FAO on increase of food 
production (Council resols. 103 “VI” 
and 140 “VII’, E/817, E/980/Rev. 
1, E/1084, E/1200): discussion be- 
gun. 


43rd MEETING—MARCH 4 
Reports of FAO: Danish draft resol. 
(E/AC.6/W.33/Rev.1 and E/AC. 
6/W.35) as amended adopted by 
vote of 13-0, with 2 absts. 

Problem of wasting food in certain 
countries: (G. A. resols. 202 “IIT’, 
E/AC.6/W.33/Rev.1): discussion 
begun; voting on Danish draft resol. 
postponed until next meeting. 
Availability of DDT insecticide for 
combatting malaria in agricultural 
areas (E/1089, Corr.1, Add.1): dis- 
cussion begun; voting on Chinese 
craft resol. (E/AC.6/W.34) post- 
poned until next meeting. 


44th MEETING—MARCH 7 
Problem of wasting food: Danish 
draft resol. a samended adopted by 
vote of 14-0, with 3 absts. 
Availability of DDT insecticide: 
U. K. draft amendment (E/AC.6/ 
W.37) adopted by vote of 12-5, 
with no absts.; second paragraph of 
Chinese draft resol. rejected by vote 
of 10-5, with 1 abst. 

Creation of central publication for 
promotion of and advising on de- 
velopment projects (E/1082, E/ 
1083/Add.1,E/C.2/135): Brazilian 
draft resol. (E/AC.6/136) as 
amended adopted by vote of 14-3, 
with. no absts. 

45th MEETING—MARCH 7 
Interim report of Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and Far East (E/1088, 
E/CN.11/180/Rev.1/,E/1158,  E/ 


1176): discussion taken by vote of 
12-2, with 2 absts., to consider ap- 
plication of Govt. of Republic of 
Korea for associate membership of 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
Far East, together with report of 
that commission; voting on joint Chi- 
nese-U.S. draft resol. (E/AC.6/ 
W.38) postponed until next meeting. 


46th MEETING—MARCH 8 
Interim report of Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and Far East: Com- 
mission’s draft resol. adopted unani- 
mously; Chinese-U.S. draft resol. as 
amended by U. K. adopted by vote 
of 15-3, with no absts. 

Interim report of Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (E/1073, E/ECE/ 
85, E/1086): decision to take note 
of report. 

Interim report of Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (E/1099, 
E/CN.12/80): decision to take note 
of report. 


47th MEETING—MARCH 8 
Report of ad hoc Cttee to study fac- 
tors bearing on establishment of Eco- 
nomic Commission for Middle East 
(E/AC.26/16 and Corr, Add.2, 
E/814): decision that Lebanese pro- 
posal (E/A.C.6/W.39) on report 
be considered at plenary meeting of 
ECOSOC. 

Report of second session of Trans- 
port and Communications Commis- 
sion, inland transport in Middle East 
(E/789, Add.1, Add.2): decision to 
refer report to ECOSOC. 


Social Committee 

79th MEETING—MARCH 9 
Trade union rights (E/v093, E/W.6): 
consideration begun. 


80th MEETING—MARCH 9 
Trade Union rights: Secretariat draft 
resol. (E/W.6) as amended by Aus- 
tralia, Peru, and U.S. (E/AC.7/W. 
63) adopted by vote of 14-3, US. 
S.R. draft resol. (E/AC.7/W.62) 
rejected by vote of 3-14. 


N.G.O. Committee 
56th MEETING 
MARCH 4 

Request of WFTU to address Coun- 
cil on matter of forced labor and 
measures for its removal: decision to 
reject request. 


(CLOSED) — 
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57th MEETING—MARCH 10 

Hearing of Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom on 
“ECOSOC as instrument of Inter- 
national Co-operation” (E/C.2/158): 
consultant of Women’s International 


league for Peace and Freedom 


heard. 


Trusteeship Council 


32nd MEETING—MARCH 4 
Report of Visiting Mission on 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian Ad- 
ministration (T/217, Add.\): pre- 
liminary examination continued. 
33rd MEETING—MARCH 7 
Report of Visiting Mission: prelim- 
inary examination completed. 


34th MEETING—MARCH 8 
Report of Visiting Mission: French 
draft resol. (1/270) proposing that 
consideration of report be postponed 
until next session adopted by vote 
of 8-2, with no absts. 

Interim Report of Cttee on Adminis- 
trative Unions (7/263): considera- 
tion begun; statement by Special Rep. 
of U.K. 


35th MEETING—MARCH 9 
interim report of Cttee on Adminis- 
trative Unions: consideration con- 
tinued. 


36th MEETING—MARCH 10 
Interim report of Cttee on Adminis- 
trative Unions: French draft resol. 
(T/265) authorizing Cttee to in- 
clude in its studies relations between 
France and territories under French 
administration as defined by French 
laws within French Union adopted 
by vote of 7-1. 

Examination of Petitions: petition 
from A. J. Siggins (T/Pet.2/55, 
Add.1) considered; Iraqian proposal 
that petitioner be granted hearing 
defeated by vote of 3-6; decision on 
U.K. proposal that no action be 
taken on petition postponed until 
next meeting. 


27th MEETING—MARCH 11 

Examination of Petitions (T/Pet. 
2/55,Add.1): Philippines motion to 
defer consideration of question un- 
til after discussion of report of Visit- 
ing Mission to Tanganyika defeated 
by second tie vote of 6-6; U.S.S.R. 
motion that discussion be deferred 
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until receipt of Administering Au- 
thority’s observations thereon in 
writing and also additional informa- 
tion in writing from A. J. Siggins 
defeated by vote of 5-6; U.K. mo- 
tion that no action be taken on peti- 
tion adopted by vote of 6-2; agree- 
ment that no action be taken on gen- 
eral question in petition of Nanji 
Jamal Kalla (T/Pet.3/1/Add.2); 
agreement that reps. of U.K. and 
Philippines draft answer to petition 
by Mulla Atta Huhammad (T/Pet. 
3/2) to be considered at next meet- 
ing. 

38th MEETING—MARCH 14 


Examination of Petitions: formal 
draft of reply to petition by Ahmed 
Ishak (T /Pet.3/3) referred to Draft- 
ing Cttee on Petitions; Philippines 
draft resol. on certain laws and 
regulations involving racial discrim- 
ination in Trust Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi adopted by vote of 6-0; 
agreement that no action be taken 
on petition by Halina Garas (T/Pet. 
2/56); agreement that consideration 
of petition by Natural Rulers of 
Southern Section of Togoland (T/ 
Pet.6/12) be postponed until after 
Visiting Mission visits Togoland un- 
der British administration and pre- 
sents results of study of this ques- 
tion; agreement that no action be 
taken on petitions by Paul Wamba 
Vudililwa (T/Pet.2/62) and Emil 
Ruppel (T/Pet.2/64). 

Report of Visiting Mission: prelim- 
inary examination resumed. 


39th MEETING—MARCH 15 
Report of Visiting Mission to Tan- 
ganyika: preliminary examination be- 
gun. 

40th MEETING—MARCH 16 
Report of Visiting Mission to Tan- 
ganyika: preliminary examination 
continued. 


4ist MEETING—MARCH 18 
Report of Visiting Mission to Tan- 
ganyika: preliminary examination 
continued; French proposal to post- 
pone examination until next session 
approved by vote of 7-1. 
Examination of Petitions: agreement 
to inform petitioners, Twenty-two 
Township Africans of Tanganyika 
(T/Pet.2/51) and Tanganyika Ba- 
bana Union, that Council’s decision 
be taken at next session. 


International Court 
of Justice 


MARCH 8-10 

Reparation for injuries suffered in 
course of U.N. Service: public hear- 
ings begun and completed; opinion 
of Court to be announced in April. 


FAO 

MARCH 4 

Membership: 15 countries (Burma, 
Ceylon, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, 


France, India, Italy, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Philippines, Siam, 
U.S., U.K.) accept Constitution of 
Internatitonal Rice Commission. 
Internattional Rice Commission (at 
Bangkok): first session opened. 


ILO 


MARCH 4-8 

108th session (at Geneva): session 
adjourned: decision to consider at 
next session position of trade union 
movement in various countries; resol. 
requesting Manpower Cttee for var- 
ious regions to study measures to 
promote utilization of manpower on 
international basis adopted. 


WHO 


MARCH 4-9 

Executive Boatd (at Geneva): third 
session adjourned; total budget esti- 
mates of $17,045,520 for 1950 ap- 
proved; decision to establish 2 new 
expert cttees in fields of plague and 
sanitation; broad new program for 
1950 approved. 


IMCO 


MARCH 9 
Membership: U. K. signs Convention 
as second member. 


UNICEF 


MARCH 9-10 

Executive Board: meeting held and 
adjourned; report of Executive Di- 
rector dealing wtih resources. and 
allocations, Summer Camp _pro- 
grams, and summarized plans of 
feeding operations adopted; recom- 
mendations of Program Ctee to 
continue 1949 global child aid pro- 
gram to Europe, and to extend it to 
non-European countries approved. 
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Issued by Planning Section, Conference Division, 
Department of Conference and General Services 
The information coniained in the Calendar is based 
on the latest available data. It is advisable to con- 
firm possible changes in dates and locations by check- 
ing with the Planning Section, Conference Division, 
(Fieldstone 7-1100, Extension 8187) or with the 
organizations concerned. 
Section |—United Nations 


In Session 

@ 1946 

CONTINUOUS—Security Council INTERIM HQ. 
MAR. 25—NMilitary Staff Committee INTERIM HQ. 


pec. 14—Headquarters Advisory Committee — 
INTERIM HQ. 


@ 1947 
MAR. 24—-Commission for Conventional Arma- 

ments INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21—United Nations Special Committee on 

the Balkans NOW IN ATHENS 
@ 1948 


JUNE 14—ad hoc Committee of the United Na- 

tions Special Committee on the Balkans— 
SALONIKA 

JUNE 15—United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan NOW IN NEW DELHI 


e@ 1949 
JAN. 17—United Nations Palestine Conciliation 
Commission HAIFA, JERUSALEM AND RHODES 
JAN. 29—United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia (formerly Security Council’s Com- 
mittee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 


Question ) IN INDONESIA 
JAN. 31—Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly INTERIM HQ. 


FEB. 2—United Nations Commission on Korea— 
SEOUL 
MAR. 24—Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 
MAR. 28—Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Committee of the whole— 
BANGKOK 
Forthcoming 
APR. 4—Population Commission—Committee on 
Population Statistics 
APR. 4—Population Commission—Committee on 
Migration v atest ..GENEVA 
APR. 4——Population Commission—Committee on 
Development of a Demographic Dic- 


GENEVA 


tionary .i6.2.4.8 Le me ...GENEVA 
APR. 4—Conferences of International Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations INTERIM HQ. 


APR. 5—General Assembly—second part of ‘third 
session hihi rine INTERIM HQ. 
APR. 5—Inland Transport Committee—Group of 
Experts on the Renewal and Construction 
of Rolling Stock—(ECE) GENEVA 
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APR. 11—International Law Commission—first 
session INTERIM HQ. 
APR. 11—Population Commission — fourth  ses- 
sion GENEVA 
APR. 11—Sub-Commission on Employment and 
Economic Stability—third session. INTERIM HQ. 
APR. 11—Commission on Human Rights—special 
eeting INTERIM HQ. 
APR. 11—Consultative Committee on Public In- 
formation—ninth session INTERIM HQ. 
APR. 11—Consultative Committee on Adminis- 
trative Questions 
APR. 13—United Nations Film Board—dquarterly 
meeting INTERIM HQ. 
APR. 20—Statistical Commission—Committee on 


GENEVA 





Statistical Classification—third session | GENEVA 
APR. 20—Committee on Industry and Materials— 

(ECE) GENEVA 
APR. 25—Statistical Commission — fourth _ ses- 

sion GENEVA 
APR. 25—Inland Transport Committee—Working 


Party of Experts on Statistical Informa- 


tion—(ECE) GENEVA 

APR. 25—Social Commission—Agenda Commit- 
tee INTERIM HQ. 

APR. 27 (tentative)—Investments Committee— 
INTERIM HQ. 


AR. 28—Interim Committee of Consultative Non- 
Governmental Organizations GENEVA 
MAY 2—Social Commission—fourth session INTERIM HQ. 
MAY 2—Inland Transport Committee—Sub-Com- 
mittee on Road Transport—(ECE) GENEVA 


May 6—Economic and Employment Commission 
—Committee on Trusteeship Question- 
naires INTERIM HQ. 
MAY 6 (tentative)—Coal Committee—Working 
Party on Coal Allocations—(ECE) GENEVA 
MAY 9—Economic and Employment Commission 
—fourth session INTERIM HQ. 


MAY 9—Commission on Human Rights—fourth 
INTERIM HQ. 


session 
MAY 9—Commission on Narcotic Drugs—fourth 
session INTERIM HQ. 


MAY 9—Economic Commission for Europe— 
fourth session GENEVA 

MAY 17—Working Party on Transport of Perish- 
able Foodstuffs—(ECE) 

MAY 21—Administrative Committee on Coordi- 
nation INTERIM HQ. 


MAY 22 (tentative) —Coal Committee—(ECE)— 
GENEVA 


MAY 29—Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica—second session 

MAY 30—Inland Transport Committee—Working 
Party Dealing With Legal Questoins— 
(ECE) GENEVA 


GENEVA 


HAVANA 
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MAY 31—Sub-Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press—third session— 


INTERIM HQ. 
MAY ....—International Children’s Emergency 
Fund—Executive Board...................... INTERIM HQ. 


JUNE 13—Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities— 


MUMIA ORISON osc sachs sascscccsceaceoe INTERIM HQ. 

JUNE 13—Inland Transport Committee—(ECE) 
GENEVA 

JUNE 13—Permanent Central Opium Board— 
al al GENEVA. 

JUNE 20—Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
RN OUND atch) cnc ket osha saves ince calenns Od GENEVA 

JUNE 27—Regional Conferences of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations.............. GENEVA 

JUNE 29—Agenda Committee of the Economic 
SUN DREN MOOMIBO 6 cs oiccncossscsschacpesnesweced GENEVA 

JUNE—International Children’s Emergency Fund 
—Executive Board.....................0000000 INTERIM HQ. 


JUNE—Trusteeship Council—fifth session...INTERIM HQ. 

JUNE—Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions.................... INTERIM HQ. 

guLy 5—Economic and Social Council—ninth 
ON aoe a ern tag se Saar ae ial GENEVA 

JULY 5—Inland Transport Committee—Working 
Party on Highways—(ECE)...................... GENEVA 

AUG. 9 (tentative)—-Committee on Contributions 
INTERIM HQ. 

AuG. 17—United Nations Scientific Conference 

on the Conservation and Utilization of 


NI is coco diaragel 3 ceed INTERIM HQ. 
AUG. 23—United Nations Road and Motor Trans- 
ITE IOP CT ONCE 5055s pntessszscsevsaonsdznvaawk GENEVA 


Committee on Information 
73(e) of the 


AUG. 25—Special 
Transmitted under Art. 


MRR oo Rice ee A ce a INTERIM HQ. 

SEPT. 12 (tentative)—-Sub-Commission on Statis- 
tical Sampling—third session..................... GENEVA 

SEPT. 20—General Assembly—fourth session— 
INTERIM HQ. 

SEPT. 26—Permanent Central Opium Board— 
AN MASUD 55. Sestcesscateosshadeniiocsa save eae oad GENEVA 

SEPT.—Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions.................... INTERIM HQ. 

oct. 5—Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—33rd 
EMBER ot ach 3 Savas s Fagus ceeea TeCiag saGviosnie ss tiene oe GENEVA 

ocT.—International Children’s Emergency Fund 
—Executive Board............000.00000c8. INTERIM HQ. 

oct.—Administrative Committee on Coordination 
INTERIM HQ. 

AUTUMN—Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—fifth session.................... SINGAPORE 

Nov. 14 (tentative)—-Permanent Central Opium 
Board—S5th session....................ssscssccssssee: GENEVA 

NOV. 21 (tentatice)—-Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—34th session.................0..00c:ccccceeeeeee GENEVA 


NOv.—Visiting Mission to West Africa— 
CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 
NOV...OR..DEC.—Social Commission—fifth session 
INTERIM HQ. 
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Section 1|—Specialized Agencies 
ILO 
APR. 20—Coal Mines Committee—third  ses- 
BUTS Cocecssit ieee ee vceoststae pen PITTSBURGH, PA. 
APR. 25—Fourth Regional Conference of Amer- 
ican States. Members.................:.2.-.00::- MONTEVIDEO 
MAY 5—Advisory Committee Meeting of Experts 
oh Pog oe rere GENEVA 
MAY 9—Preliminary Meeting of Statistical Ex- 
perts to Consider Agenda of Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statis- 


MICURMRS - 3 kA cee eres Buch la koe GENEVA 
MAY 18—Inland Transport Committee—third 

NOARIIIN” «cic Corned taut tea te BRUSSELS 
JUNE 4 (tentative) — Governing Body — 109th 

SRNGIOR osc: ok since ee ercht nek Roe ee GENEVA 
JUNE 8—International Labour Conference—32nd 

RROD 655i cat eet tas a eae GENEVA 
JULY 18—Meeting of Executive Representatives 

of Governments on Migration.................... GENEVA 
AUGUST (tentative)—Metal Trades Committee— 

third) Sea6iOl ss bccc0cii ceca THE HAGUE (tentative) 
AUGUST—Permanent Agricultural Committee — 

tid BOUMIOR oo ices: aera Se ek UNDETERMINED 
oct.—Seventh International Conference of La- 

nlirsoratmtictane.. 2 om ee oe ccs GENEVA 
Nov. 7—Committee on Salaried Employes and 

Professional Workers—first session............ GENEVA 
AUTUMN—Tripartite Technical Conference on 

Safety:m Coal Mines. oii. es keh cis dicss ee GENEVA 


LATE 1949—Special Conference for the Inter- 
national Regulation of Social Security 
and Conditions of Work in Navigation 


ON TD AIG ons cen secte nc sechaigibareeias GENEVA 
LATE 1949—Special Conference for the Interna- 
on Pneumoconiosis.............. a2 ae AUSTRALIA 
FAO 
APR. 25—Pulp and Paper Preparatory Conference 
MONTREAL 
APR.—Conference on Rinderpest Control Prob- 
lems in South-East Asia.................... BANGKOK 
APR.—Conference on Rice Breeding.................... BANGKOK 
MAY 9—Co-ordinating Committee................ WASHINGTON 
MAY 11—Committee on Financial Control—sixth 
OBS «3555 «on i eeetaneatocnneceraes ed WASHINGTON 


May (tentative)—Meeting of Specialists on Con- 

trol of Pests and Diseases of Field Crops 
BELGIUM OR FRANCE 

JUNE 6—Council—Committees on Working Par- 


Hes arr eo Be eR noes PARIS 
JUNE 13—Council—sixth session..........0.000.0.0000000000. PARIS 
JUNE—Latin American Forestry and Forest Prod- 

victs Comntasion: |...666600 eS LATIN AMERICA 


JULY 10— Third World Forestry Conference....HELSINKI 
JULY (tentative)—Meeting of Specialists on Ag- 

ricultural Extension :.31:.0005.)...cuckaes. EUROPE 
AUGUST (tentative)—Meeting of Specialists on Im- 
provement of Dairy Production and Mar- 

KOGhE cA UNITED KINGDOM, DENMARK 

OR SWITZERLAND 
AUuGUST—Meeting of Specialists on Foot and 
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Mouth Disease Control ..... LONDON 
LATE. SEPT.—European Forestry and Forest Prod- 

ucts Commission ............ ... UNDETERMINED 
s—EPT.—Conference on Locust Control CENTRAL AMERICA 
sEpT.—Meeting of Technical Committee on 

Food Composition... WASHINGTON 
oct.—Meeting on the Control of Infestation in 

Stored Grain.... PALMIRA, COLOMBIA 
oct.—Near East Regional Meeting on Animal 

Breeding under Tropical and Sub-Tropical 


Conditions CAIRO 
oct. (tentative)—Joint Committee with WHO 

on Nutrition... GENEVA 
nov. 19—Fifth Annual Conference . HAVANA 


Nov.—Meeting of Technical Committee on Phy- 
siological Requirements of Calories and 
Nutrients WASHINGTON 

UNESCO 

APR. 4—Joint Conference with WHO for the 
Establishment of the Permanent Council 
for the Co-ordination of International 
Congresses of Medical Sciences................ BRUSSELS 

APR. 4—Meeting on the Influence of Teenenioay 


upon International Tensions . PARIS 
APR. 4—Executive Board—Finance Committee. PARIS 
APR. 4—Preparatory Commission of the Interna- 

tional Association of Economists................ PARIS 
APR. 12—International Voluntary Work Camps 

Co-ordinating Committee et te ...PARIS 
APR. 13—Temporary ‘International Council ‘for 

Education and Reconstruction—Commit- 

OO OE III oo iicistiicad-<sncessereceretor en PARIS 
MAY 3—Standing Committee of the International 

Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 

vi | bbe peedttheliecbALEY. anh ah riglat .....PARIS 
MAY 3—Radio Programme Subcommittee ...PARIS 
MAY 3—Meeting of Experts for Analysis of Fun- 

damental Concepts of Democracy PARIS 
MAY 12—Meeting of Experts from Devastated 

Countries ...PARIS 
MAY 16—Seminar from French Teachers ..PARIS 
MAY 23—Executive Board—Advisory Panel on 

Finance and Administration . ..PARIS 
MAY 29—Executive Board—Finance Committee. PARIS 
MAY 31—Committee on Educational, Scientific 

and Cultural Statistics ..... eras haath ais ..PARIS 
JUNE 1—Interim Co-ordinating Committee on 

Medical and_ Biological Abstracting 

(jointly with WHO) eae PARIS 
JUNE 7—Executive Board—Programme Com- 

WMD ese arte ts acted eee .. PARIS 
JUNE 9—Executive Board—fifteenth session PARIS 


Education— 
ELSINORE, DENMARK 
JUNE 20—International Conference on Science 


JUNE 16—Conference on Adult 


M58 508; aest seavcrn ties ican edie PARIS 
JUNE 27—Advisory Committee on Educational 

PRPMPOMORIIER oes 25 c cc eecsdeyssases é' ...PARIS 
JUNE—Joint Committee with the International 

Bureau of Education—sixth session ........ GENEVA 
JULY 4—Meeting of Experts on Copyright..............PARIS 
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JULY 4—Joint Conference with the International 
Bureau of Education—Twelfth Interna- 


tional Conference of Public Education... GENrVA 
JULY 7—Discussions on the Responsibilities of In- 
tellectual Leaders in Regard to Peace.... PARIS 


JULY 18—Meeting of Delegates from National 


Arts-in-General Education Organizations... paris 
JULY 18—Press and Publications Committee PARIS 
JULY 25—Technical Needs Commission. ......... PARIS 
AuG. 16—Committee of Experts on ee 

Sciences PARIS 
AUG. 16—Advisory Committee of Experts | on ‘the 

Technique of International Conferences PARIS 
AUG. 22—Committee of Experts on Reproduc- 

tions in Visual Art... PARIS 
AUG. 29—TInternational Political Sciences Asso- 

ciation—Preparatory Committee PARIS 


AuGstT—International Technical Conference on 
the Protection of Nature LAKE SUCC#SS 
sEPT. 9—Committee of Experts on Exchange of 


Persons Problems... PARIS 
SEPT. 13—Executive Board—sixteenth session PARIS 
SEPT. 19—General Conference—fourth session PARIS 
oct. 24—Meeting of Experts on the Comparative 
Studies of Civilizations PARIS 
ICAO 
APR. 11—Meteorological and Communications 
Meeting for North Atlantic Region LONDON 
OR PARIS 


APR. 19—Notices to Airmen Services Meeting. MONTRPAL 
APR. 20—Meeting on North Atlantic Ocean 
Weather Ship Stations... LONDON 
APR. 20—Meeting on Air Navigation Facilities 
for Denmark (Greenland and Faroes) ..... LONDON 
APR. 20—Meeting on Air Navigation Facilities 


for Greece LONDON 
JUNE 1—Sub-Committee | on Revision of Warsaw 

Convention ......... MONTREAL 
JUNE 1—Sub-Committee on ‘Revision of Rome 

Convention and Brussels Protocol MONTREAL 
JUNE 1—Sub-Committee on Definitions MONTREAL 
JUNE 7—Legal Committee—fourth session .... MONTREAL 
JUNE 7—General Assembly—third session .... MONTREAL 


Nov. 1—Air Routes and Ground Aids Divisional 
Meeting .. MONTREAL 

BANK 

SEPT. 12—Board of Governors—fourth annual 
meeting WASHINGTON 

FUND 

SEPT. 12—Board of Governors—fourth annual 
meeting WASHINGTON 


ITU 
APR. 1—Administrative Radio Conference for 
Region II. (North and South America) — 
WASHINGTON 
APR. 21—International Telephone Consultative 
Committee — Commissions of Technical 
Studies ... SCHEVENINGEN, NETHERLANDS 
MAY 17—Telegraph and Telephone Administra- 
tive Conference PARIS 
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MAY 18—Administrative Radio Conference for 


Region I. (Europe, Mediterranean and 

TT eee ee tetenen GENEVA 
MAY 18—Administrative Radio Conference for 
Region III. (Far East, Pacific, Australia, 


POG SAtE oo hck AR Gl GENEVA 
MAY (tentative) International Telegraph Con- 
sultative Committee) ::).)).2..6.06...666504c.ccsteesesoed PARIS 
JUNE—International Telephone Consultative 
Committee—fifteenth meeting........................ PARIS 
JUNE—Fourth Conference on South American 
DONIIID, « cliicicscsdssziscedatesstcsaciccaclel Mer LIMA 
JULY 31—Second Aeronautical Radio Conference 
GENEVA 
AauG. 15—Administrative Council—fourth session 
GENEVA 
oct. 17—Conference for the Approval of the 
New List of Frequencies...........................: GENEVA 
UPU 
MAY 16—Executive and Liaison Commission...... .BERNE 


JUNE—Technical Commission on Transit— 
INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 
WHO 


APR. 20—Expert Committee on the Unification of 

Pharmacopoeias .............. ......GENEVA 
APR. 27—Sub-Committee on Liposoluble Vita- 

RNB grr oe Saree cee cece se ass te LONDON 
MAY 2—Expert Committee on Biological Stand- 

UI Lg). ih. ORs. ei LONDON 


. BOT Oa, CL Ot RAs ROME 
IRO 
MAR. 29—General Council—second session....... GENEVA 
ITO 
APR. 8—Meeting of the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
ANNECY, FRANCE 
IMO 
APR. 20—European Sub-Commission on Meteor- 
ological Transmissions—second session— 
STOCKHOLM 
JUNE 27—Regional Commission No. 6 (Europe) 
—fourth session ... LONDON 
JULY 6—Executive Council—annual _ session— 
LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 
Section I111—Governmental and Inter- 
Governmental Conferences 
IN SESSION—Far Eastern Commission WASHINGTON 
IN SESSION—Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
WASHINGTON 
FEB. 7—Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting 


of the Deputies for Austria ..LONDON 
APR. 1—Fourth Inter-American Radio Con- 
I Bn Ft ateet WASHINGTON 


APR. 21—Diplomatic Conference for the estab- 
lishment of International Conventions for 
the protection of war victims GENEVA 
APR.—International Cotton Advisory Committee 
eighth session......... ..BELGIUM 
APR. (tentative) International ‘Sugar Council— 
LONDON 
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APR. (tentative)—-Pan-American Housing Con- 


isco, ook penetra ings ooeaeadea SANTIAGO 
APR. (tentative)—-Rubber Study Group—Man- 
agement Committec............-5...-sccavcosarcarsess LONDON 


APR.—American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood—annual meeting 


or ee a ee UNDETERMINED 
MAY 15—Inter-American Commission of Women 
—sixth general assembly.................... BUENOS AIRES 


MAY 23—Pan-American Sanitary Organization— 

Executive Committee—seventh session— 
WASHINGTON 

MAY—International Railway Congress Association 
—International Railway Congress................ LISBON 

MaY—South Pacific Commission—third session— 
NOUMEA, NEW CALEDONIA 

JUNE 24—Inter-American Indian Institute—sec- 

ond Inter-American Conference on Indian 


Bile SIN setae eae ee CUZCO, PERU 
suLy—Second Pan-American Congress on Social 
RIMM rr secret atercecte eehaeese Ree RIO DE JANEIRO 


auG. 15—Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History—First Pan-American Consul- 
tation on Geography...................... RIO DE JANEIRO 
SEPT. 13—North American Regional Broadcasting 
Association—third North American Re- 
gional Broadcasting Agreement Confer- 


CE ioaee eee teeta tree eects OTTAWA 
oct. 3—Pan-American Sanitary Organization— 

Executive Committee—eighth session.......... LIMA 
oct. 6—Pan-American Sanitary Organization— 

Directing Council—third session.................... LIMA 
oct. 13Pan-American Sanitary Organization— 

Executive Committee—ninth session ............. LIMA 
Section 1V—International Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


MaR. 28—International Union for Child Welfare 
Advisory Committee on Delinquent and 
Maladjusted Children..AMERSFOORT, NETHERLANDS 

APR. 17—“Service Civil International”—Confer- 
ence of Delegates of National Branches— 

BIEVRES, FRANCE 

APR. 26—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Technical Committee on Gas 
I aii cb Ek iiss ees nee Eee LONDON 

APR.—Howard League for Penal Reform—Con- 
ference on the Treatment of Prisoners 
Serving Long Sentences.................:........5:-4 LONDON 

APR. (tentative) —International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Committee on European Affairs 
of the Executive Committee 

MAY 2—International Organization for Standard- 
ization — International Electrotechnical 
Commission — Advisory Committee on 
MI is AK ect rk sinks wit RR eB le a PARIS 

MAY 11—World Federation of the United Na- 
tions Association—Economic Committee. GENEVA 

MAY 12—World Federation of the United Nations 
Associations—Executive Committee......... GENEVA 

MAY 16—World Federation of the United Nations 
Associations — Teachers’ Seminar on 
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Teaching on the United Nations PARIS 
may 19—International Bureau for the Suppres- 

sion of Traffic in Women and Children— 

International Congress LONDON 
may 23—International Touring Alliance—Gen- 

eral Assembly THE HAGUE 
may—International Union of Local Authorities— 

Congress ae PRAGUE 
JUNE 6—International Organization of Employ- 

ers—Executive Committee GENEVA 
JUNE 7—International Organization of Employers 

—General Council GENEVA 
JUNE 8—International Federation of Business and 

Professional Women—Meeting of the 

Board of Directors HELSINKI 


JUNE 12—International Chamber of Commerce 
—Budget Commission . QUEBEC, CANADA 


JUNE 12—International Chamber of Commerce 
—Council—70th session...... QUEBEC, CANADA 

JUNE 12—Rotary International—40th annual 
convention Pes NEW YORK 

JUNE 13—International Chamber of Commerce 
—twelfth congress QUEBEC, CANADA 


JUNE 13—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Advisory Committee on Stand- 
ard Voltages and Current Ratings and 
High Voltage Insulators... STRESA, ITALY 
JUNE 13—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—International Electrotechnical 
Commission—Advisory Committee on In- 
sulating Oils Seas STRESA, ITALY 
JUNE 15—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—lInternational Electrotechnical 
Commission—Council... STRESA, ITALY 
JUNE 15—World’s Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation—Executive Committee GENEVA 
JUNE 16—International Council of Women— 
Meetings of the Board, Standing and Ex- 
ecutive Committees....... ...LUGANO, SWITZERLAND 
JUNE 16—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—International Electrotechnical 
Commission—Advisory Council on Switch- 
gear .... See ee STRESA, ITALY 
JUNE 16—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—lInternational Electrotechnical 
Commission — Advisory Committee on 
Electronic Devices STRESA, ITALY 
JUNE 21—International Cooperative Alliance— 
Executive Committee STOCKHOLM 
JUNE 23—World Federation of the United Na- 


tions Associations—Seminar on World 
Health te , ROME 

JUNE 24—International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions—ninth congress STRASBOURG, 
FRANCE 

JUNE 27—International Organization for Stand- 

ardization—Technical Committee on Ball 
and Roller Bearings .......... PARIS 

JUNE 27—International Organization for Stand- 

ardization—Technical Committee on Ship- 
building Details for Sea Navigation PARIS 


JUNE 28—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization — Technical Committee on 
Screw Threads 

JUNE 30—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Technical Committee on Ship- 
building Details for Inland Navigation 

JUNE 30—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization — Technical Committee on 
Building Construction 

JULY 1—International Organization for Stand- 
ardization — Technical Committee on 
Standard Diameters and Prepared Num- 
bers PARIS 

JULY 2—International Organization for Standard- 
ization—Technical Ctte on Welding 

JULY 4—International Organization for Standard- 
ization—Technical Committee on Limits 
and Fits 

JULY 5—lInternational Organization for Standard- 
ization—Meeting of Council 

JULY 7—International Organization for Standard- 
ization—General Assembly 

JULY 9—World’s Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation—Leadership Training Institute 

COPPET, GENEVA 
JULY 23—World Federation of the United Na- 


PARIS 


PARIS 


PARIS 


PARIS 


PARIS 


PARIS 


PARIS 





tions Associations—Executive Ctte ROME 
JULY 25—World Federation of the United Na- 

tions Associations—Plenary Assembly ROME 
JULY 30—World Federation of the United Na- 

tions Associations—General Council ROME 


JuLY—World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession—Annual Assembly UNDETERMINED 

AUG. 1—International Federation of Secondary 
Teachers—Congress STOCKHOLM 

AUG. 2—Boy Scouts International Bureau— 
Fourth World Rover Scout Moot sKJAK, NORWAY 


AUG. 7—Boy Scouts International Bureau— 
International Committee .... ELVESAETER, NORWAY 
AUG. 8—Boy Scouts International Bureau— 


twelfth International Scout Conference— 
ELVESAETER, NORWAY 

AUG. 9—World Federation of the United Nations 
Associations—Summer School GENEVA 

AUG. 10—Women’s_ International League for 

Peace and Freedom—eleventh Interna- 
tional Congress COPENHAGEN 

SEPT. 5—International Statistical Institute—26th 


session BERNE 
SEPT. 19—TInternational Union of Family Or- 
ganizations—International Family Con- 
erence : ROME 
s—epT. 20—International Union of Official Travel 
Organizations—Fourth International Con- 
ference LUXEMBOURG 
s—EpT.—International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences—Round Table LISBON 
SEPT.—International Criminal Police Commis- 
sion—XVIIIth Assembly BERNE 
sEPT.—International Union of Producers and Dis- 
tributors of Electric Power BRUSSELS 





QHrIAy geieMere 

Detroit Public Library 
SOCIAPGRIENGES al Div. 

5201 Woodward Avenue 


Detroit 2, Mich. 
BE 12/k0 


“W hat 
the United Nations 
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is doing.... 


A series of booklets, each 
giving essential informa- 
tion on a specific activity 
of United Nations. 


Illustrated, printed in two- 
colors, 16 to 24 pages each. 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


e FOR BETTER WORLD TRADE 
e FOR THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


e FOR NON - SELF - GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


e FOR REFUGEES AND DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


@ WORLD WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 


Other titles under preparation. All the 
above titles are available in English, 
French and Spanish and some in other 
languages as well. 


Obtainable from sales agents of the 
United Nations or direct from Sales and 
Circulation Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Price: 15 cents in the United States 
or equivalent in other 
countries. 
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